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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Treaty with Santo Domingo—Plea of the Beef Trust—The 
Panama Canal Investigation—Insurance Inquiry in Pennsylvanta— 
Riots in French Churches—The Crisis in Servia. 
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The King of Denmark .... . is: elie area 
en a are eer + « W. C. STILES 
The Liberal Victory in England . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Churches in Social Service . - W.D. P. BLISS 
The Chinese Imperial | ion . ARTHUR: H, SMITH 
A Subway Crisis in New York 

Way for the King (Poem) .. 

The Arts and Crafts. Movement 

pide An Olé Latte Home>... . os cb ow 6s 
American Snobbishness in the Philippines ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
Reminiscences of Webster and Sumner . . . IRVING ALLEN 
Madonna Mia (Poem). . . ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 
Ratiway Rate Legislation Life of Charles Lamb 
Out Too Clumsy Government Duaning’s Political Theory 
'- The Maa and the Machine * The Brothers’ War 
Santo Domingo Civil War in the: United States 
Violence in the French Churches Shiato 
Benevolent Annuities . The Man from Red-Keg 
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Premiums ....,....- 
Interest and rents .. 
- Other income ....... * 


RECEIPTS IN 1905. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 
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UE CUMING ic ic. ccidveecdabeetesegacectia b-gaks 


', Death’ claims (less $108,875 reinsurance) 
Matured’ éndowments (less $5,000/ reinsurance) 
Surplus returned to policy-holders in dividends. . 
Surrendered and cancele 


Total payments to policysholders 


Railroad 
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Total ‘assets 


Reserve, Massachusetts standard , 
death claims - matured endowments awaiting proofs, $133,685; in course of 
settlement, $8,689.36 
Present value of payments not yet due under instalment Policies Seerese wnbvhbe of bebdis ey 
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United oe, State, County and Municipal bonds 
—— 2 vd nace a Springfield, Mass., first mortgage bonds. . 
ilro  aiky 
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DISBURSEMENTS IN 1905. 
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ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 
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SORE. Mebinn pd obs Asahs bs ca bE a2 Chace ob Kade ties OF Go Saeerecaredecsensevenens 
Real estate (ledger. value), including home office building SP adoweteecinves Cbwsn Ska geste 
Premium notes on policies in force........c.ccccccsceccccecesescseeseses seuteenate 
EN ts SLEUS 6 wins 4000-6d 9.06 sob ooh enocicn bebwaseiesccevhee bagbentesccbased 
Deferred premiums (reserve charged in liabilities), net. 
Premiums in course of collection (reserve charged in liabilities), net 
nterest and rents due and accrued (due, $1,428.76; accrued, but not due, $527, 259. 05)... 
Cash on hand and jn bank: 
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LIABILITIES. 
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$4,259,844 78 
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Claims under supplementary contracts not involving life contingencies tn cooked wane 491653 95 

Commissions, salaries, licenses and State fees, medical examinations, printing and ad- 
vertising, postage and miscellaneous expenses wceesete coecavees oe soveecesoccesece 1,292,997 44 
Taxes on teal estate, reserves and premiums.......... Cbs bad 6 ROK G0S oyeh ses buneta tees 110,884 §7 
Expenses on real estate......... vt Gan oc idwadhens gbs cbpeend dboahncepbdentass«vkéoubae 2,247 31 
SLE SIT G AIISE PATS FOS 0 Fer ee ee TPS SEO OR ey FAR me ORS | 132,025 12 
i 1 SPCies SEC ORRE, -., can kin cndwds vege danse rsdbeeiee siecreocterive 41,745 62 
Profit and 1os$ (including $35,000 to reduce iedger value of a ee re 46,048 47 

Total disbursements | Sieeind ody nove bases te vee weedetic CdR rep sbeveredeedscncocines nsdadap aces +++ $5,935,447 6 


$755 45 


seeseeeess $40,084,053 35 


a habeus shickne Coen ee edakoua $35,840,497 00 
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Unpaid dividends (due, $2,568.29; to become due, $160,628. 74) jedi cdwtenetes tu eane< 163,197 03 
Accumulated Teideod fund (including $30,868.64 interest) su ject to the order of the 
- TTL ie cis ahodh's dn dbskghechetes> sd tire tehcteves epsect'n cbhg thers ent aeeIeRn 308,218 46 
Premiums collected, but not yet due........ bedi ev advbased byes pa ED ctkes ek punseths 23,741 57 
Unpaid expenses, -bills not presented 5b wis io nncess peu shese 46 
> Py: «5 edeuaghdndos ee ves SSNs voc p CORKS OVEREOR SE KaERS 08 Rei beh eared ccevisesccees $36,716,579 77 


Surplus, December 31, 1905 
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Number of policies issued im 1905, 13,147, imsuring....... ...sseeseeeeseesceseceetees «++ «$26,416,432 
» Number of policies in force Decem 31, 1905, 87,036, imsuring (including reversionary ” 
EE va vies ctKe dbabas pha Mente gubatedienesscabonss So wbee ve Nees eee a+ see + «4$195,058,250 
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Srrincrretp, Mass., January 16, 1908 
The receipts and disbursements of the Lye ae Mutual Life Insurance Company for % year ee 


shown by ie foregoing statement, have Sess _—- audited under the su 
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NEWELL, Auditors. 
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President. 
; OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 
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Exploration. By Professor N.S. SHater. An informing and picturesque history of 
the results of exploration, and a discussion of their scientific value. 

The United States Senate. By WituiaM Everett. A searching study of the 
present status and effectiveness of our principal legislative body. 

The Statesmanship of Turgot. y 
historical papers on the great French statesman and economist. 

Elana: the Latest Windfall. Recently discovered letters of Charles Lamb, 
now printed for the first time, and edited by William C. Hazlitt. 

Industrial Securities as Investments. 
first paper in the series on ‘‘ Sane Finance ;” by the Treasurer of the Morton Trust Co. 

Short stories by MAARTEN MAARTENS, LaTTA GRISWOLD, and Henry A. Beers, a review of the 
Art Books of the year by Roya. Cortissoz, and other articles of interest, 


By Anprew D. White. The first of two 


















By Cuaries A. Conant. The 









SPECI AL OFFERS A Trial Subscription /jor three 


months sent to new subscribers on receipt of 








tus for 1906 sent free upon application. 


fifty cents Three Issues, October, November, and December, 1905, will be sent fre to 
new subscribers for 1906 on receipt of $4.00. 35 cents a copy, $4 00a year. Illustrated Prospec- 






























HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 















Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
Good health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. 
Worcester, Mass. 














To Learn Book- keeping 
WHEN I! WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


ot YOUR 

BOOK-KEEPER ~Su Be 
2 at HOME 

mM SIX WEEES for $3 or REFUND MONEY! Fair enough? 


Distance and experience immaterial. I find Posi- 

tions, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil Jan. 9 

at $765 weekly. Perhaps I can place you, too. Have 

8,279 TESTIMONIALS. SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 

J. 4, GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, 
Room 454, 1215 Broadway, New York 


SCIENCE AND 223% 
A FUTURE LIFE 5% 


slop’s, 
and Sir Ohn Lodge’s Investigation of the Supereeemn a 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston. 

















Moeamerth County, N. J.—Dairy farm, 412 acres, well 
watered ; valuable timber ; four miles from Hignts- 
towa, one mile from Sharon Station, on Pemberton & 
Hightstown Railroad. Apply to John P. Hutchinson, 
Bordentown, N. J.; 1002 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
























HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in bey 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
-}  Coursesin English are 
, given by Prof. Genung, 
} of Amherst; History, 
i by Prof, Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
) ness, of Brown ; Greek, 
’ by Prof, Chase, of Har- 
} vard. An eminent spe- 
, cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
Students may register 
at any time and ma 
JOHN F.GENUNG,A.M.,PH.D take oo comple te 
Professor of English. courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 
attention iagiven to students preparing for college, 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in-. 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to, 
our home study courses. 
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The Home Correspondence School . 


Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 
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Too.Many to Use and To our call for new , 
Too Goodto Refuse cover designs for 

THE INDEPENDENT 
our readers have responded willingly, 
promptly, copiously. We only asked for 
sixteen and we. have received 235, more 
than enough to give us a new dress for 
each issue if we were so giddy as to want a 
change every week. Let us see, 235 divided 
by 52 equals 4.5192307 and so forth; it runs 
off into infinity, like Anyway, there 
are too many of them. We have papered 
the walls of our editorial conference room 
with them and they overflow on the doors 
and desks. The more we look at them the 
more difficult it is to choose. How happy 
we would be with any—or at least with some 
of them—if the others were away. When 
a woman selects a new dress it is a com- 
paratively easy task, for, of course, she has 
to please only herself and her husband. But 
a magazine has to consult the tastes of its 
thousands of subscribers and advertisers, 
and it is’ very desirous of making a favor- 
able impression upon the many more who 
are neither. ? 


Call and Since our readers got us into 
See Them this difficulty it is only fair that 
they should help us out. We can- 
not send the sketches around, so we extend 
an invitation to all of our readers in New 
York or vicinity to call at our office this 
week, on Friday or Saturday, February gth 
and ioth, from 2 to 4 p. m., to look over 
the exhibit and give us their advice as to 
selection of covers for the year. Each per- 
son will be given a ballot to vote on his 
preferences. To any one interested in the 
art of designing the exhibit is well worth 
‘seeing. .‘We have contributions from Mas- 
sachusetts and Montana and most of the 
States between. One of the contributors is 
ten years old and another thirteen; others, 
to judge from the trembling lines, must be 
past their eighty-fifth birthday. Some de- 
signs were evidently intended for Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book or some Floral Offering; 
others are in- a style not yet arrived. 
Some are: well drawn but conventional 


| 


Trying On New Dresses 


and commonplace; others original » and 
suggestive, but impossible on. account of 
poor workmanship. In such cases-a part- 
nership would be desirable; one to supply 
the capital of ideas and the other the 
labor of drawing. 

On the whole, however, the designs are 
very creditable and show a high average 
workmanship, such as would have been im- 
possible a few years ago, before the art 
schools thruout the country began to devote 
attention to such work. It is very encour- 
aging to find that our youths and maid- 
ens of artistic inclination have learned that 
there are other and more profitable forms 
of art than charcoal busts and oil land- 
scapes. 

& 

In some respects the task 
set was a difficult one. 
Since we regard our ta- 
ble of contents as our best advertisement 
and more attractive than any picture, we 
specified that a space was to be left for it, 
notwithstanding which in many of the cov- 
ers submitted for the competition the whole 
page is covered with a picture, and in one 
case this center space is filled and the mar- 
gins left blank. Some of the designs have 
as many colors as Joseph’s coat, notwith- 
standing that we stated that only one color 
of ink and one of paper could be used. We 
believe that most of our readers will agree 
with us that it is better to put money into 
good articles than into gayer covers. Even 
one color is too much for some. Once in a 
while we get a complaint that Tue INDE- 
PENDENT is too yellow—that is, in regard 
to the covers, not the contents. Apparently 
some of our readers find yellow trying to 
the complexion. Perhaps we could do bet- 
ter on color harmony if each of our readers 
would send in data as to the tint of the walls 
and furniture of the library,the shade of the 
hair or the color of the dress usually worn 
while reading THE INDEPENDENT. ~ We 
know that we cannot suit all of the people 
all of the time, but do hope to be able to 
suit part of the people part of the time. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Conditions 
of the Problem 
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This Train Runs 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 


Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 
—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
. Omaha, Neb. 
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FVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most beauti-¢ 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day— 

4 186 pages—700 engravings—7 superb colored plates— 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
‘enclonce Tou Comte (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, contuin~ 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson’s New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; 
and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in acoupon envelope, which, when emptied 
and returned, will be as a 25-cent cash payment on any order __ 
amounting to $1.00 and upward, i 


PETER HENDERSON & CO Sion 
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Washable Dress Fabrics 


——FOR 1906— 


AT 


The assortment is most c 


“THE LINEN STORE” 





ive and beautiful, including 


vere 


all the important novelties of the day both in material and design. 


French Taffeta Batiste, 27 in., 75c. per yard. Soldex- 
clusively by us. 


Reais, Scotch and French Madras, 32 in., 35, 40, 
5, 50c. per yard. 


White Embroidered Hdkf. Linens, 30 in., 90c., 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 

White Embroidered Linens, medium weight, 30 in., 
75c., 90c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 
White Embroidered French Piques, 31 in., $1.00, 

$1.25, $1.50 per yard. 


White Embroidered Dress Dimities, 31 in., $1.00, 
$1.10, $1.25 per yard. 


$1.00, 


White French Embroidered Batiste, 40 in., 85c., 


$1.10, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 per yard. 





French Embroidered Openwork Batiste, 48 in., $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. q 

Solid ones Yarn Dyed Dress Linens, 36 in., 50c. 
per yard 

Solid Cotered Yarn Dyed German Linens, 36 in., 60c. 
per yard. 

Colored French Costume Linens, 45.in., 75c. per yard; 
48 in., 85c. per yard. 

Colored French Costume Crash, 45 in., $1.50 per yard. 

Solid Gatpond Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55, 65, 75c. per 
yard. 

Black and White Check Linens, 27 in., 40, 50, 60, 65c. 
per yard. 

Fancy All White Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55c per yard. 


Also a full line of Colors in Rajah Silk and Clifton Bond Taffeta 
and Taffeta Silk Suitings. 


MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


JAMES McCUICHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St.. NEW YORK 





The Oldest New York Fire Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 186. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


100TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1905. 


The Eagle Fire Company 


OF NEW YORK 





HOME OFFICE: 
BEAVER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 





$300,000 00 
281,829 29 
41,751 85 

6,826 24 
25,000 00 
376,072.32 


Reserve for 

Reserve for All Other Claims 

Reserve for Contingencies and Taxes 

NET SURPLUS 

GROSS ASSETS $1,031,479.70 
$449,665 41 
351,501 14 

98,164 27 


Increase in Assets 
Increase in Reserves 
Increase in Net Surplus 


Tueovore H. Price, President. 
Metvitre E. Incas, Jr., Vice-President. 
Witram G. Wu pen, Secretary and Managing Under- 
writer. 
S. S. Watstrcm, Assistant Secretary. 
Cras. R. Watson, Superintendent of Agencies. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





“IT’S JUST 
AS 


The easy, 

automatic action, 

the perfect mechan- 
ical construction make 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


without question the only satis- 
factory shade roller on the market. 
Look for the script signature of 
STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. For your protection. 


WOCD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


Improved Hartshorn 
req aires no tacks. 


The 
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There was some ex- 
citement on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the 
Senate last week, owing to indications 
that several Democrats had decided to 
vote for the Santo Domingo treaty. It 
has been understood that all the Repub- 
licans would vote for it, altho a few of 
them would do so with reluctance, but 
the treaty has not been taken up for ac- 
tion because there are not enough Re- 
publican votes to give it the required 
two-thirds majority. Four Democratic 
votes are needed. On the 31st ult., Mr. 
Patterson, of Colorado, surprised his 
party associates by making a speech in 
which he defended the treaty and 
warmly commended President Roose- 
velt. The latter, he said, had been justi- 
fied in all the steps he had taken with 
respect to Santo Domingo. Mr. Roose- 
velt was honest and patriotic in all 
things. He had done much to remove 
sectional prejudice and much that 
should commend him to Democrats. 
The Senator expressed a doubt whether. 
if the Democrats had elected their can- 
didate in 1904, “we should now find 
him striving so earnestly, zealously and 
fearlessly in sustaining the rights of the 
people against those who unite to op- 
press the masses, as the present Chief 
Executive.” The President was en- 
gaged in a contest against the money 
power, and had the support, the Senator 
believed, of the people of the West and 
even those of the South. While Mr. Pat- 
terson was making these remarks nearly 
all of the Democrats withdrew to the 
cloak room, where it was decided that 
a caucus must be held without delay. 
It has been customary to regard the de- 
cision of a caucus as a binding one when 
made by a two-thirds majority. On the 
following day it was reported that not 
less than a dozen Democrats - intended 
to vote for the treaty. Several of those 


The Treaty With 
Santo Domingo 


mentioned made haste to deny that they 
had decided thus to support the Admin- 
istration. It finally appeared that only 
three had reached such a decision. 
These were Messrs. Clarke, of Arkan- 
sas; Patterson, of Colorado, and Mc- 
Enery, of Louisiana. There was. a 
Democratic caucus on the 3d, and it was 
in session for five hours. Mr. Patterson 
spoke at length, declaring his purpose 
to vote for the treaty and expressing a 
willingness to resign his committee 
places, which had been assigned to him 
by the party managers. He departed 
before a vote was taken. Mr. McEnery 
was absent, and so was Mr. Taliaferro, 
of Florida, as to whose attitude there 
was’ some doubt. Mr. Clarke cast the 
only negative vote against a resolution 
declaring that the treaty ought not to 
be ratified, but Messrs. Mallory, Foster 
and Daniel joined him in voting against 
another resolution saying that it was the 
duty of every Democratic Senator to 
oppose ratification. Mr. Daniel and Mr. 
Mallory spoke earnestly against the 
coercion of Senators by a caucus deci- 
sion concerning non-partisan questions. 
On the 5th, Mr. Patterson introduced in 
the Senate a resolution referring to the 
action of this caucus and saying that 
such dictation was plainly in violation 
of the spirit and intent of the Constitu- 
tion. Any attempt thus to coerce a Sen- 
ator, it continued, was an invasion of 
his rights; a Senator submitting to such 
coercion degraded his State; if he did - 
not vote in obedience to his sense of 
duty alone he degraded his high office 
and assailed the Senate’s dignity. Upon 
this resolution he will hereafter make 
an address. At last accounts there were 
in sight only three Democratic votes for 
the treaty-——The sum deposited in 
New York for foreign creditors by the 
American collectors in Santo Domingo 
now exceeds $1,000,000. In Dr. Jacob 
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H. Hollander’s report to the President, 
the face value of Santo Domingo’s en- 
tire debt is placed at a little more than 
$40,000,000. It is said that a searching 
investigation would reduce this to $15,- 
000,000, possibly to $10,000,000. The 
terms for loans negotiated by revolu- 
tionists were always extraordinary, and 
frequently the sum received was very 
small in comparison with the principal 
eventually to be paid. Thus, one issue 
of $3,000,000 in bonds yielded only 
$250,000. For another loan of $1,600,- 
000 it was agreed that $7,300,000 should 
be paid. For twenty years the ordinary 
charge on Government loans was IO per 
cent. a month. President Caceres de- 
sires, it is reported, to lay aside his 
office in favor of Gen. Horacio Vasquez, 
whom he regards as the head of his 


arty. 
party * 


Speeches concerning the 
Hepburn Railway Rate bill 
have consumed the time of 
The 


Railway 
Rate Bills 


the House for several days past. 


Senate committee has decided to take up, 


on the 16th, the bills referred to it, and to 
report the orle receiving the most votes. 
The most prominent measures to be con- 
sidered are the bills of Senators Dolliver, 
Foraker and Elkins. By that date the 
Hepburn bill, transmitted from. the 
House, may be in the committee’s hands. 
It is admitted that the Hepburn bill will 
come to the Senate with the support of 
almost the entire House. Because of 
this support, and on account of a report- 
ed agreement of the President with the 
House leaders concerning the legislation 
in question, the opposition of Senators in 
sympathy with railway interests appears 
now to be confined to efforts for the 
amendment of the House bill. The most 
important amendment sought by the ele- 
ment which Senators Aldrich, Elkins and 
Kean represent is one definitely provid- 
ing for a review of a Commission rate 
decision by the courts. It is provided in 
the House bill that a rate order issued 
by the Commission shall go into effect 
within thirty days and remain in effect 
until suspended or set aside by the Com- 
mission itself or by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. The attempts of conserva- 
tive Senators to obtain consent for the 
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desired amendment providing definitely 
for an appeal to the courts and for a re- 
view by the courts have given rise to 
many published rumors as to changes in 
the President’s attitude. Some of these 
have been officially denied. It appears 
to be true that the President does not 
object.to provisions for judicial review, 
unless they are so framed as to delay final 
action for a long time or -as to deprive 
the Commission of the power which the 
House bill is designed to grant. It is 
understood that if the Senate fails to 
take action, the President will call a spe- 
cial session for further consideration of 
the bill. The Commission’s reply to 
the Gillespie resolution of inquiry about 
the Pennsylvania road’s relation to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and Norfolk & Western roads, merely 
shows the Pennsylvania’s large holdings 
(not a majority of shares in any case) 
of the stock of these roads and the pres- 
ence of Pennsylvania officers in their 
boards of direction. No opinion is ex- 
pressed as to the alleged violation of law. 
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Plea of the In the Beef Trust cases at 
Beef Trust Chicago last week, addi- 

tional testimony was taken 
concerning the defendants’ plea that they 
are entitled to immunity. At the inter- 
view between Commissioner Garfield and 
representatives of the beef companies, 
some time before the companies were in- 
dicted, Charles G. Dawes, formerly 
Comptroller of the Currency, and now 
president of the Central Trust Company, 
introduced the Commissioner to Louis C. 
Krauthoff, counsel for the packers, and 
Samuel McRoberts, treasurer of Armour 
& Co. Of the four men present, Messrs. 
Krauthoff, McRoberts and Dawes have 
testified. They agree in asserting that 
Mr. Garfield said that the information he 
desired to obtain from them would be 
used only by his Departr-ent, would not 
be given to the Department of Justice, 
and would not be used in prosecuting 
them. He intended to report it to the 
President, and the packers need not fear 
that it would be used to their disadvan- 
tage. In introducing Mr. Garfield, Mr. 
Dawes assured the packers that he was 
a gentleman, and that they could rely 
upon his promises. Mr. Garfield was in- 
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troduced to Edward Morris, of the firm 
ot Nelson Morris & Co., by James H. 
Eckels, formerly Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and now president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank. Mr. Morris testified 
that the Commissioner assured him that 


the information he sought would be used ° 


exclusively by the Department of Com- 
merce, and not in any prosecution. After 
the report was completed and proofs of it 
had been shown to him, he continued, the 
Commissioner had compelled him to sub- 
mit for examination the firm’s secret 
books relating to profits and losses. At- 
torney-General Moody arrived in Chi- 
cago on the 3d. He denies, it is stated, 
that Mr. Garfield gave the Department 
of Justice any of the information which 
had been obtained from the packers. 
This preliminary hearing of the packers’ 
plea for immunity is one of considerable 
importance. Mr. Moody says, ‘according 
to dispatches from Chicago, that if the 
packers escape prosecution by reason’ of 
their unsworn statements to Commis- 
sioner Garfield, the Government will be 
unable to prosecute railroad rebate cases 
upon evidence obtained by the Interstate 
Commerge Commission. A decision soon 
to be announced by the Supreme Court 
concerning a plea for immunity made in 
the Paper Trust case may affect the ques- 
tion now pending at Chicago. 


ws 


Testifying before the 
Senate ‘committee, last 
week, Chairman Shonts 
said that in his opinion the Canal Zone 
was not wide enough. It should be 
made so wide that no foreign nation 
could get near enough “to blow the 
United States out of the canal.” The 
Markel contract for feeding the work- 
men was annulled after the Chief En- 
gineer had reported that it would yield 
a profit of $1,000,000 a year, altho Mar- 
kel had offered to reduce the contract 
price of meals. Robert P. Schwerin, 
general manager of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, angwered with 
some sharpness the assertion of Secre- 
tary Taft that the congestion of freight 
at the railway terminals was due to his 
company’s indifference and _ neglect. 
The Secretary, he said, had thus blamed 
his company. either thru malice or on 
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account of his ignorance of the situa- 
tion. He insisted that the railroad com- 
pany was the offending party. It had 
reduced the wages of the dock em- 
ployees, thus bringing on a strike, with 
the result that both companies were now 
paying more than they had paid before 
the reduction, and were getting poor 
service. The railroad company, after it 
had passed under the control of the 
Government, had given Canal business 
the first place, and ior this reason or- 
dinary conimercial traffic had been de- 
layed. He denied that his company was 
guilty of any neglect. The Tehuantepec 
railway would be finished in June, he 
said, and then both the Panama rail- 
way’s commercial business and that of 
his company on the line from Panama 
northward would be greatly reduced, 
because the time of passage from New 
York to San Francisco would be cut 
down from thirty-four to only twenty- 
six. days. On Monday last, John F. 
Wallace, formerly Chief Engineer and a 
Commissioner, testified that his main 
purpose in resigning was to get away. 
from William Nelson Cromwell, the 
lawyer who negotiated the sale of the 
French company’s canal property. Mr. 
Cromwell, he said, had been charged by 
the President with general advisory 
duties, and these brought him in contact 
with the witness on all sorts of occasions. 
The lawyer, he added, had promoted the 
revolution, was Panama’s fiscal agent, 
and was officially connected with the 
railroad. He had the President’s ear 
and exercised so much influence that he 
was regarded as a dangerous man by the 
witness, who feared he might lead the 
Government into a_ scandal. The 
Commission has employed several hun- 
dred Spanish laborers who have been en- 
gaged in railway construction in Cuba. 
Rear Admiral Endicott was the only 
member of the Commission who voted 
for a sea-level canal. 


& ‘ 


It is due to the pop- 
ular revolt against 
ring rule in Phila- 
delphia that a brief but fruitful investi- 
gation of the State’s Insurance Depart- 
ment has taken place at Harrisburg. 
The Philadelphia boss, Israel W. Dur- 
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hain, was Insurance Commissioner until 
public condemnation of his course caused 
him to resign, some months ago. In his 
place the Governor appointed David 
Martin, another well known politician of 
Philadelphia. Durham is in California. 
It was shown at the investigation (made 
by a joint legislative committee) that the 
Department’s actuary, Robert E. Forster, 
in office since 1891, had turned over a 
great part of his fees to Durham or his 
predecessors. These fees, amounting 
now to about $33,000 a year, are de- 
rived from a tax of 2 cents upon every 
$1,000 of insurance written in the State. 
Forster testified that he had retained 
various sums, ranging from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year, and disposed of the re- 
mainder as follows: To Commissioner 
Luper, $15,883; to Commissioner James 
H. Lambert, $28,183; to Commissioner 
Durham, $5,000; to J. Clayton Erb, 
$141,223. Erb was regarded as a kind 
of secretary for Durham, to whom, it was 
understood, this money was transmitted. 
But Erb afterward, to the surprise and 
entertainment of the committee, testified 
that he himself had kept all of it and was 
entitled to it, being an actuary by Dur- 
ham’s appointment, altho his connection 
with the office appears to have been un- 
known to the real actuary, Mr. Forster. 
The Deputy Commissioner, who has held 
the office since 1894, testified that several 
employees, whom he had never seen and 
who performed no service, had been 
regularly paid. Two or three of these 
men made feeble efforts to show that they 
had done work for the Department in 
Philadelphia or elsewhere. One, a 
brother of ex-Gov. Stone, admitted that 
he had done nothing, but had remained 
on his farm. Another, named Reed, had 
been a member of the jury that gave a 
verdict of acquittal in the memorable 
Salter ballot box stuffing case, and had 
received his appointment from Durham 
a few days before the trial of Salter. 
Durham’s last annual report of the De- 
partment’s receipts and expenditures was 
made in only twenty-seven words. The 
testimony indicated that the pay of the 
Commissioner in recent years had been 
from $50,000 to $100;000 a year. The 
Department had no pay roll, and it was 
admitted by the Auditor General that its 
books had not been audited in twenty 
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years. As the committee had only four 
days for its work, the press now calls for 
a thoro investigation of the Department 
and also of the State Treasury. The 


testimony has ben sent to the Attorney 
General by the committee. Nearly all of 
the members of the committee are law- 
yers, who are said to hold the opinion 
that the three Commissioners ramed 
should be prosecuted. 

Js 


It was suggested by the 
Mayor of Santiago that the 
$25,000 appropriated by 
the Cuban Congress for the purchase of 
a wedding gift for Miss Roosevelt be 
used in buying the plantation which in- 
cludes San Juan hill. The Cuban Min- 
ister at Paris had already been in- 
structed however, to purchase a suitable 
gift there. It is said that the Cuban 
Government has official information 
that President Roosevelt will permit his 
daughter to receive the gift, which 
comes from the people of Cuba. 

Four years ago, W. A. Merchant, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Cuba, 
estimated the amount of capital from the 
States invested in the island, ‘at that 
time, to be $60,000,000. He had made 
a careful inquiry. His estimate of the 
amount invested now is $100,000,000. 
Others say the sum is larger. New 
York capitalists have begun work upon 
the projected railroad, sixty-five miles 
long, which is to extend from San Pre, 
on the Cuba Eastern road, to La Maya 
(in Santiago Province) on the line of 
the Van Horne system, and will open 
a rich district adapted to the production 
of sugar and coffee. Secretary Taft, 
while supporting before a House Com- 
mittee a proposed appropriation of $50,- 
ooo for the purchase of coal lands in the 
Philippines in order that the navy might 
be supplied from them, suggested that 
the Government, after buying the lands, 
should lease them to capitalists, requir- 
ing them to sell coal to the navy at 10 
per cent. in excess of the cost of pro- 
duction. In this way Government 
ownership and operation could be 
avoided. It is not expected that the 
Philippine Tariff bill will be passed in 
the Senate in the form in which it was 
received from the House. The proposed 
duties on sugar and tobacco may be 
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doubled. Among those who oppose the 
House bill’s rates is Senator Smoot (a 
Mormon Apostle), who represents the 
objections of prominent Mormon 
Church officers and other Mormons 
who are largely interested in beet sugar 
companies. 4 


The proceedings of the 
conference on Moroccan 
Reform continue to be 
somewhat dull, for it is generally agreed 
that neither France nor Germany expect 
a war to result whatever may be the out- 
come of the conference, and most of the 
diplomatic work is obviously being done 
outside the assembly room. The report 
of the Committee on Reform in Taxation 
was adopted, the only incident of interest 
being the somewhat heated opposition of 
the second Spanish delegate, Sefior Perez 
Caballero, to a proposal of our repre- 
sentative, Mr. Henry White. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the taxation of 
foreigners be put into the hands of the 
consuls, who should receive I per cent. 
for the cost of collection. Mr. White, 


The Algeciras 
Conference 


thinking that, this was inconsistent with 
the fundamental principle of the confer- 
ence, the recognition of the authority of 
the Sultan, suggested that he be allowed 
to collect the taxes on foreigners as well 
as natives on the same terms, as soon as 
the Moroccan administration is compe- 


tent. This proposition was so strongly 
opposed by Sefior Caballero that it was 
withdrawn. The conference has rejected 
the high tariff asked for by the Moroc- 
can delegation, but is likely to agree to 
an increase in the present duties from 10 
to 124 per cent. ad valorem. 


& 


dani te The law recently enact- 
Bag “gs ed for the separation ot 

cigs Church and State pro- 
vides that all the property of the churches 
be inventoried by the Government, in or- 
der to turn it over intact to the local re- 
ligious associations which are to own and 
control it in the future. This action has 
met with furious opposition on the part 
of the Catholics, who regard it as profa- 
nation to have the sacred utensils and 
relics of the church handled and ap- 
praised by officials. Cardinal Richard, 
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Archbishop of Paris, notified his curés 
that the law did not require the opening 
of the tabernacles, and that they should 
refuse to do this, but should declare to 
the assessors the number and value of the 
sacred vessels containing the Eucharist.. 
The Government retracted the order re- 
quiring the opening of the tabernacles, 
but this did not allay the indignation of 
the Catholics, who put the Government 
in an embarrassing position by compel- 
ling the resort to force to carry out the 
law. When the Commissioners arrived 
to take the inventories, they found the 
churches filled with worshippers, includ- 
ing members of the nobility, Senators and 
Deputies and leaders in fashionable and 
literary circles, who refused to allow 
them to enter and resisted the police who 
were brought to their support. In the 
Church of St. Roch the Commissioner 
was ejected and chased down the street, 
and when the police entered fifteen of 
them were wounded. In the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier the leaders of the con- 
gregation in their resistance to the police 
were Francois Coppée, the poet, and 
Count, Gabriel de la Rochefoucauld. A 
strong stand was made at the Church of 
St. Clotilde, where about 150 persons 
were wounded and as many more arrest- 
ed. When M. Meusan, Director of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, came to notify the author- 
ities that the inventory was to be taken 
he was flung down the steps. M. Lepine. 
Prefect of Police,then arrived with a com- 
pany of municipal guards, and ordered 
the gates and doors to be broken open. 
The defenders of the sacred edifice used 
chairs, stones, footstools and lighted 
candles as missiles, and M. Lepine 
himself was hit three times. After an 
entrance was forced barricades of furni- 
ture had to be taken by assault. The 
altar was surrounded by _ kneeling 
women reciting the rosary, while the 
Government commissioners made their 
inventory of the property. On the fol- 
lowing day, February 2, a more serious 
conflict took place at the Church of St. 
Pierre du Gros Caillou. When the 
Prefect arrived the bells tolled and the 
people inside the church, numbering 
about 3,000, began singing psalms while 
the crowd on the street responded with 
revolutionary songs. Among the fash- 
ionable ladies present was the Marquise 
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McMahon and Baroness Reille. The 
church was captured by the aid of fire- 
men, who broke thru the windows and 
the roof and turned the hose upon the 
people within, drenching them all to the 
skin and covering the floor to the depth 
of several inches with water, on which 
floated hats, books, cushions and chairs. 
Several revolver shots were fired on the 
police, but the chief weapon of defense 
was red pepper, which was thrown 
from the windows and barricades in the 
faces of the assailants. No one was 
killed, but over fifty seriously wounded. 
At Agen, Montpelier, Pau, Olivet and 
Dijon similar scenes took place. Alto- 
gether 2,200 inventories have so far 
been made in the whole of France, and 
of the sixty-nine Catholic churches in 
Paris about half have been visited by 
the commissioners. The Pope has tele- 
graphed to the French episcopate de- 
ploring the violence and advising sub- 
mission to the taking of inventories. In 
the Chamber of Deputies the Govern- 
ment was attacked for its action, but Pre- 
mier Rouvier stated that the law must 
take its normal course, and that the ut- 
most tact and moderation would be used 
in carrying out its provisions. The 
Government then was given a vote of 
confidence by 384 to 166. 


& 
The Powers which created 


Aare the Balkan States intended 
them to remain _ separate, 
weak and dependent upon their more 


important neighbors so that they should 
not disturb the peace of Europe. But 
they have developed a surprising degree 
of national self-consciousness and occa- 
sionally rebel against playing the réle of 
pawns on the board of European poli- 
tics. Just now Austria is much worried 
over the attempt of Servia and Bul- 
garia to form a close commercial union 
which would be injurious to the inter- 
ests of Austria as well as a disturbing 
influence in the Balkans by furnishing 
a center of crystallization which might 
attract Macedonia and other disaffected 
portions of the Turkish Empire. At the 
beginning of the year Servia and Bul- 
garia concluded a commercial treaty of 
far-reaching scope and containing some 
ambitious provisions. The treaty was 
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to be in force from March 1,. 1906, to 
March 1, 1917, and provided for free 
trade and equal privileges between the 
two states and an eventual monetary 
union and railroad merger. By 1917 a 
uniform foreign tariff was to be estab- 
lished. This treaty was passed by the 
Bulgarian Sobranye January 2, and was 
about to be brought before the Servian 
Skupshtina when Austria interposed a 
veto, demanding that the treaty be abro- 
gated, because it might interfere with 
the Austro-Servian commercial treaty 
then under negotiation. Servia refused 
to concede this, but consented not to 
bring the Servo-Bulgarian Convention 
before the Skupshtina until the conclu- 
sion of the treaty with Austria and to 
make any changes in the former incon- 
sistent with the latter, provided such 
changes were not incompatible with the 
essential character of the Convention. 
Neither party will make further conces- 
sions, so the result is a commercial war- 
fare. Both Servian and Bulgarian mer- 
chants are boycotting Austrian goods in 
favor of German, which has led to the 
suspicion that the difficulty, between 
Austria and Servia was caused by ‘the 
German emperor or German financiers. 
As a retaliation a rigid quarantine has 
been established upon the Hungarian 
frontier, excluding Servian pigs and cat- 
tle because of alleged disease. The 
Ottoman Government, doubtless at the 
instigation of Austria, has also protested 
to Bulgaria against the Servo-Bulgarian 
convention on the ground that Article 
XVII, providing that the arrangement 
“shall apply to those territories which 
in the future shall fall within the fiscal 
jurisdiction of either of the allied na- 
tions,” is a distinct threat against the 
integrity of the Turkish dominion. The 
affair has roused strong opposition 
against King Peter of Servia, who has 
not shown himself sufficiently strenuous 
in his opposition to Austria to suit the 
people. His private secretary has been 
driven from Belgrade for opposing the 
Servo-Bulgarian treaty and at any time 
King Peter may have to follow him or 
share the fate of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga. The students of Bel- 
grade demand the expulsion of all Aus- 
trians and the establishment of a Ser- 
vian republic. 
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Russi Thruout Russia the revolution 
aan has died down to bomb throw- 

ing. ‘Line most important as- 
sassination of the week is that of Gen- 
eral Griaznoff, Chief of the Staff of the 
Viceroy of Caucasus, who was killed as 
he entered his carriage from the Palace 
in Tiflis. The assassin was disguised as 
a painter, and the bomb was concealed 
in his paint can, which he swung by a 
cord, and threw at the General from be- 
hind a wall of the Alexander Garden. It 
struck him in the neck and exploded, 
killing also the coachman and the Cos- 
sack orderly and his horse, and mortally 
wounding a woman on the street. The 
assassin was caught and beaten into in- 
sensibility by the soldiers. He was a 
Georgian revolutionist. In the Baltic 
Provinces General Orloff is putting down 
the rebellion with great severity. In 
Vilna alone 53 were shot, including two 
boys of 15 and 16. On reaching Riga 
he bombarded the Polytechnic School, 
killing and wounding a number of per- 
sons. Street fighting in Riga is still com- 
mon. The anti-Jewish massacre at 
Gomel, during which most of the city 
was burned, was chiefly due to the Cos- 
sacks, who plundered, burned and mur- 
dered for several days unchecked by the 
authorities. The Vladivostok mutiny 
was quieted by the withdrawal of the 
Cossacks from the town. Governmental 
commissions are busily at work on vari- 
ous projects to be brought before the 
Duma when it assembles. Count Ivan 
Tolstoy, Minister of Education, has 
drafted a plan for the reorganization of 
the universities on the German plan. The 
Council of the Empire is now consider- 
ing the establishment of governmental 
life insurance to be conducted at cost 
thru the state savings banks. Policies 
will be limited to $2,500, and it is ex- 


pected that rates will be so cheap that ~ 


private companies will be driven from 
the field of small insurance. A commis- 
sion of the Ministry of Finance has pre- 
pared a project for a progressive income 
tax to applied to all incomes of $600 and 
over, not excluding the incomes of the 
Church and landed estates. Mr. Poko- 
tiloff, the Russian Minister at Pekin, is 
negotiating with Mr. Tong a Russo~ 
Chinese treaty similar in scope to that 
recently made between China and Japan 
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in regard to Mandhtria, It e anc ' 
stood that Russia is to er 


ing, commercial and 
in Mongolia and Chinese Tu 
Evidently Russia has not by any mea 
abandoned her ambitions for an emp 
in the Far East. General G 
was Governor of the Amur Territe 
during the Boxer rising, has just been 

pointed Viceroy of the é 
office which was said to have bom abol- 
ished. 


The Attack Upon The trial of those im- 


the Sultan to imate the 


tan of Turkey on Friday, July cae has 
been completed, and has cleared an 


as mysterious as any The ene =i 19 
a detective novel. 

place among the c: inthe or 
front of the Mosque 
the Sultan emerged from re, Gites: 
and twenty-six p were killed and 
thirty-eight wounded. ‘The'carriages and 
horses assembled were torn to pieces and 
a great hole made in the ground. In this 
hole was found a fragment of the rubber 
tire of a carriage bearing the mark of a 
Vienna manufacturer, and thru this clue 
the whole plot was unearthed. The car- 
riage was found to have been ordered 
made with an unusually large driver’s 
box and was billed to Silvio Ricci, which 
was found to be the alias of Eduard Joris, 
a Belgian anarchist, who had been won 
over to the cause of the Armenian revo- 
lutionists by one of their leaders, Kin- 
dirian. The conspirators at first planned 
to use bombs, but Kindirian and another 
Armenian were killed in Sofia while ex- 
perimenting with bombs, so an infernal 
machine was decided upon. This was 
loaded with 180 pounds of melinite, which 
had been brought to Constantinople by 
the way of Athens in two pound pack- 
ages, and the clockwork set to explode 
the apparatus within one minute and 
forty-two seconds, for it had been ob- 
served on thirteen occasions that the Sul- 
tan took exactly this time to walk from 
the door of the mosque to the place where 
the carriage was to be stationed. As the 
Sultan appeared in the doorway the two 
conspirators who were in the carriage, 
Lippa Ripps and Robina Fein, set the 
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clockwork in motion, and, taking another 
carriage, drove home and left Constanti- 
nople that night.’ The Sultan stopped on 
thé steps to speak to the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
arid so escaped harm. Bombs, dynamite 
aid revolvers were concealed in the Aus- 
tjian Hospital. The plot had been ar- 
ssnged by the Armenian revolutionary 
yommittees in Geneva and the Caucasus, 
and $60,000 had been expended. The 
court found forty-one persons implicated, 
but many of these had escaped or been 
killed. Of the chief conspirators, Joris 
and three Armenians have been con- 
demned to death. The Belgian Govern- 
ment has protested against the execution 
of Joris on the ground that the Ottoman 
courts have no right to try a Belgian sub- 
ject. In support of this the position of 
the United States in the Vartanian case is 
quoted. Ghirkis Vartanian is an Arme- 


‘nian revolutionist who claims American 


citizenship. He has been condemned to 
death for the murder of a wealthy Arme- 
nian merchant for refusing to subscribe 
to the revolutionary funds, but the Amer- 
ican Government on October 30th warned 
\yarkey against executing the sentence of 
a court at which our consul was not rep- 
resented. In spite of this protest the 
Court of Cassation has confirmed the sen- 


tence, 
Fd 


Great Britain is sur- 
prised and shocked to 
find that her ally does 
not intend to remain a silent partner, 
but takes seriously the clause of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty which provides 
for mutual consultation .in regard to 
military and naval matters. This is 
Article VI of the new treaty and reads 
as follows: 

“The conditions under which armed assist- 
ance shall be afforded by either power to the_ 
other in the circumstances mentioned in the 
present agreement and the means by which 
such assistance shall be made available will be 
arranged by the naval and military authorities 
of the contracting parties, who will from time 
to time consult one another fully and freely on 
all questions of mutual interests.” 

In the Japanese Diet, on January ist, 
Mr. Oishi, leader of the Progressives, 
asked the Minister of War, “Does the 
Government intend to urge the British 
Government to reform its army organi- 
zation?” The Minister of War, General 
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Terauchi, responded as follows, accord- 
ing to the official report: 

“IT am aware of the article in the treaty of 
alliance, as pointed out by Mr. Oishi, stipulat- 
ing that the naval and military authorities of 
the two Powers shall frankly and sincerely 
consult each other on the conditions and means 
of armed assistance.to be rendered. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, will have to act upon this 
stipulation hereafter; but they have not as yet 
entered into any discussion of the subject.” 
This reply, somewhat misquoted in the 
first cablegrams, aroused some indigna- 
tion in England, where this army ques- 
tion is a sere subject. Field Marshal 
‘Lord Roberts, in a recent address be- 
fore the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, declared that the nation was as 
absolutely unprepared for war as it was 
in 1899. He considers it necessary to 
have an army of a million men, half of 
them for the defense of India and half 
ready for vse in a European struggle. 
If this is true, Mr. Oishi was quite justi- 
fied in saying that the British army was 
not undergoing a development equal to 
that of the navy, and in inquiring 
whether it did not require improvement 
to be a match for the Japanese. That 
Great Britain is not. unwilling to learn 
from her ally is shown by the fact that 
four officers of the British army and 
three from the Indian army will be as- 
signed to Japan annually for study, re- 
maining there for two years. The offi- 
cial statistics of Japan on the war have 
now been published and give the follow- 
ing summary of its cost in life and 
money. The total number of deaths re- 
corded is 80,378, which is not greater 
than some of our newspapers reported 
as lost in a single battle. Of these, 
47,152 were killed in action, 11,424 died 
of wounds, and 21,802 died of disease. 
Of these last, 16,982 died of disease in 
the field and 4,820 died of disease in 
Japan. The comparatively small num- 
ber of losses from disease indicates that 
the Japanese surgeons have set a new 
standard of military sanitation. The 
Finance Department reports that Japan 
expended on the war, from the breaking 
out of hostilities until September 19, 
$585,000,000. Of this, $495,000,000 
was for the army and $90,000,000 for 
the navy. In the army expenditure the 
principal items were $140,000,000 for 
provisions, $85,000,000 for arms, and 
$70,000,000 for clothing. 
































THE NEW KING OF DENMARK. 


palace in Copenhagen. he impressive ceremony lasted but a few minutes, but when it was over the eldest 
son of the late King Christian, who died suddenly on January 29th, reigned in his father’s stead. The new 
king in outlining his policy stated that he would rule in accordance with the example set him by his father, 
and he hoped for the co-operation and support of the people. The new king has requested the present hold- 
ers of ministerial portfolios to continue in office for the present and they have demoed to do so. The follow- 
ing proclamation has been promulgated by the government, viz.: 

“We, Frederick VIII, King of Denmark, by the grace of God, etc., do hereby announce and make known 
that our dearly beloved father, King Christian IX, was yesterday gathered to his fathers by a sudden but 
calm and peaceful death. We have thereupon, in accordance with the law, ascended the throne. While 
thus assuming this high and responsible position for which the Almighty has chosen us, it is our determina- 
tion to maintain unswervingly the Constitution of our country and to preserve the rights and privileges of 
our whole people. If the people themselves will have the same confidence in their King which we have in 
our people then will God grant His grace and blessing to all of. us. 

“It is our will that all pute business follow its uninterrupted course, and until further notice the officials 
appointed by our dearly beloved father will remain at their posts in accordance with their oath. 

“Given at our Castle of Amalienborg, January goth, 1906. Frepericx R.” 

The court will remain in mourning for thirty weeks, and the Minister of Justice has notified all the the- 
atres and other places of amusement that they must remain closed this week, as well as the day before atid 
the day after the funeral. King Frederick is a great admirer of America. He reads closely the best American 

oks. 

Frederick VIII was born June 3d, 1845- He married Princess Louisa, daughter of King Carl XV of 
Sweden and Norway, on July 28th, 1869. e has eight children. 


Frederick VIII was proclaimed King of Denmark on Jannary 3oth, in Amalienborg Square. fronting the 



















































Lincoln 





BY W. C. STILES 


HE looked upon the pained face of the slave— 

A graver weight on him théir woe pressed down; 
Saving the state himself he might not save, 

But gained a martyr’s crown. 


New Yor« Cry. 


many General Elections in Great 

Britain and Ireland. I have taken 
part in many and have myself been 
elected to the House of Commons sev- 
eral times during my years of political 
activity. But now, as an outer observer, 
I may say that I can remember no Gen- 
eral Election which opened with so many 
exciting events as those of which we 
have lately been hearing the news. My 
readers will remember that this General 
Election was brought about by Arthur 
James Balfour, then Prime Minister of 
these countries, and that he and the other 
members of the Government resigned 
their offices in order to put to a test the 
challenges of the Liberal. Party and of 
the Liberal press. The impression enter- 
tained here in all quarters was that the 
retiring Ministers had taken this course 
in the hope that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Liberals might be 
induced to accept office at once and to 
go on working as a Government without 
waiting for the lapse of the time which 
would make a dissolution and the elec- 
tion of a new Parliament legally inevit- 
able. The retiring Ministers, it was un- 
derstood, were in hopes that if the Lib- 
erals were to take this course and to carry 
on the Government they might soon get 
Yiemselves into some difficulty concern- 
ing the question of Home Rule and be 
defeated in the existing Parliament, the 


| HAVE been an observer of very 


The Political Convulsion in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 













majority of which was made up of Tory 
members. 

Campbell-Bannerman and his  col- 
leagues did not, however, adopt any such 
course, but advised the King to dissolve 
Parliament and bring on the General 
Election at once. Thus far the result 
has been a splendid triumph for the Lib- 
erals and a disheartening and most 
ominous defeat for the Conservatives. 
At the very opening of the contest the 
public were amazed by the news that the 
late Prime Minister, Arthur Balfour him- 
self, had been defeated by an immense 
majority in that constituency, the East- 
ern Division of Manchester, which he 
had represented in the House of Com- 
mons for twenty years. Manchester 
had, in fact, returned to its own, its old 
political faith, the faith which it professea 
in the days when Cobden and Bright anJ 
their followers were known as the Man- 
chester School of political . doctrine. 
Since that time a great reaction has set 
in, one result of which was that Toryism 
became generally adopted in Manchester, 
and that Arthur Balfour, one of the most 
brilliant and distinguished of the Tory 
Party, came to represent, for twenty 
years. one of its divisions. The late 
Prime Minister of England does not, 
therefore, even become leader of Oppo- 
sition, but has ceased for the present at ~ 
least to be a Member of Parliament. 
He may, of course, if he should feel so 
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disposed, offer himself to some other con- 
stituency when the first. opportunity 
arises—some safe seat may be found for 
him by the voluntary resignation of a 
political follower, and he may thus be- 
fore long return to his place in the House 
of Commons. But, for the present, all 
we know for certain is that the late Prime 
Minister of England does not now 
represent any constituency in Parlia- 
ment. 

So far as the contest has gone there 
has been victory all along the line for the 
Liberals, and there seems no reason to 
believe that the elections yet to come will 
show any considerable difference of re- 
sult from that which we have already 
seen. I sincerely hope that Mr. Balfour 
may yet accept some opportunity of 
finding a place again in the House of 
Commons, because, altho I do not share 
any of his political opinions, I have al- 
ways regarded him as a man whose ab- 
sence from Parliament would be a heavy 
loss to the representative chamber. He 
is a man of the highest character, a man 
of- remarkable intellect and remarkable 
culture, with more perhaps of the phil- 
osopher and artist in him than of the 
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politician; a graceful, persuasive and 
even eloquent speaker, a friend to his 
friends, and most genial in his ways with 
even his most extreme political oppo- 
nents. I find it hard to picture a House 
of Commons at the present time with- 
out Arthur Balfour, and I presume that 
he will accept some early opportunity of 
finding a place there once again. 

Thus far the results of the elections 
are entirely in favor of the Liberals, and 
the very fact of such an opening must 
of itself tend to influence discouragingly 
for the Tory party the results of the 
elections yet to come. Winston Churchill, 
son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who withdrew from the Conservative 
ranks during the recent Parliament and 
took his place among the Liberals, has 
now been re-elected by an immense ma- 
jority over a Tory antagonist. Winston 
Churchill already holds office as a mem- 
ber of the Liberal Government. He is, 
beyond question, one of the most ready 
and brilliant debaters Parliament has 
known since the death of his gifted 
father, whom I knew well in the old days 
and whom he resembles in many charac- 
teristics, but with the difference that he 
has become a thorough convert to the 





Henry Labouchere. 
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Liberal cause. There now can be no 
doubt whatever that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of recent years has been the main 
cause of the troubles which have fallen 
upon the Coriservative party. I am not 

going to enter into a disquisition here as 

to Free Trade and Protection, but I have 

always felt perfectly certain. that a con- 

test between Free Traders and openly 

avowed Protectionists in England must 

end in the utter defeat of the Protection- 

ists. Mr. Chamberlain assuredly work- 

ed the Protectionist pedal much too 

strongly and too noisily, and Arthur Bal- 

four’s misgivings would seem to have 

been drowned in the noise. Mr. Cham- 

berlain, however, is a man given to rapid 

changes of political faith, He began as 
an extreme Radical and even almost a 
Republican; he became an extreme 
Tory and an opponent of every popular 
movement. He was at one time a de- 
voted supporter of the Home Rule 
cause, a close political ally and adviser 
of Charles Stewart Parnell, and he sud- 
denly became the most uncompromising 
enemy of the Irish National party and of 
the Irish National cause. No one can 
say that Joseph Chamberlain may not 
yet become the leader of a crusade 
against Protection. 

For the present, however, Mr. Cham- 
berlain may be trusted to keep firmly to 
his Protectionist doctrines. He has car- 
ried his election for one of the Birming- 
ham divisions by even a larger majority 
than that which he had at the last Gen- 
eral Election, and Birmingham has in fact 
held firmly to him as its leader in ques- 
tions of tariff. Of course, one of the 
many causes which have brought about 
the sudden fall of the Conservative party 
has been the dissent created by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Protectionist crusade. 
Some of the best men in the Conservative 
Administration resigned their offices be- 
cause they believed that Arthur Balfour 
had by his indecision committed himself 
and his Government too much to. the 
Chamberlain doctrines. Protection has in 
fact been the ruin of the Conservative 
party just now, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
personal success is almost the only impor- 
tant exception to the casualties which 
have come upon the Conservatives. Of 


course, it has to be taken into considera- 
tion that Mr. Chamberlain has been for 
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many years a most popular personage in 
Birmingham, and in fact, if I may quote 
what is understood here to be an Ameri- 
can slang phrase, to boss the whole show 
there. The immediate contrast is that 
Arthur Balfour has lost his seat and that 
Joseph Chamberlain has: regained his by 
a larger majority than ever. 

Some men who made a marked success 
in a former Parliament, but who lost their 
seats at the General Election of 1900, 
have been now elected once more to the 
House of Commons and will be cordially 
welcomed there. Among these are Mr. 
Herbert Paul and Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
These men have both won high distinc- 
tion in literature as well as in Parliament. 
Both are authors of most successful books 
and both won for themselves, during their 
former time in the House of Commons, 
the full admiration of the House for their 
ready argument and brilliant eloquence. 
I am sorry to see that the electoral fates 
have dealt less kindly with Leonard 
Courtney, who has this time failed in his 
attempt to re-enter the House of Com- 
mons. : 

The new House of Commons will miss 
some figures long familiar to its prede- 
cessors. I do not as yet venture to in- 
clude in these the figure of Mr. Balfour, 
for the reason that he can easily find a 
seat there if he should so desire. But the 
new House of Commons will not have 
Henry Labouchere among its members, 
and Parliament, during many past years, 
had no figure more remarkable than that 
of Labouchere. His was always a pecu- 
liar and most interesting personality. He 
was one of the readiest and most amusing 
debaters in the House; he was a wit, a 
satirist, an almost freakish humorist, who 
seemed to enjoy his own droll sarcastic 
sallies as thoroly as his listeners enjoyed 
them, but underneath all that he was a 
man of sincere convictions, of steady pur- 
pose, and filled with a deep sympathy for 
every movement in the cause of humanity, 
civil equality and freedom. Labouchere 
has withdrawn from the House of Com- 
mons ‘entirely of his own accord. His 
constituency would have been only too 
glad to retain him as its representative to 
the very end of his life. But he has an- 
nounced that, having attained the age of 
seventy-four, he thinks the time has come 

for him to retire from public life, and I 
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believe he intends to pass his coming days 
for the most part in his-villa at Florence. 
I need perhaps hardly observe that we 
have had men in the House of Commons 
who continued to do splendid parliament- 
ary work and to pay unceasing attention 
to their duties long after they had passed 
what Mr. Labouchere seems to regard as 
“the very sea-mark of his utmost sail,” if 
I may quote for this purpose the words of 
Othello. The habitual visitor to the gal- 
leries of the House of Commons will find 
that the debates have lost much of their 
lively interest when there is no longer the 
possibility of Henry Labouchere arising 


to reply in some sparkling sentences to an. 


elaborate argument from the opposite 
side. 

Another but a very different figure 
will be universally missed in the new 
Parliament, and the absence in this latter 
case is all the more deplorable because it 
is due to the stroke of death. This man, 
whom the House of Commons would 
have lost in any case, because he had 
lately been made a member of the House 
of Lords, was Charles Ritchie, one of 
the ablest and most respected members 
of the Conservative Party. Ritchie held 
many high offices in Conservative admin- 
istrations, and he only withdrew from his 
place in the late Government because he 
could not endure the shiftings and shuf- 
flings of the then Prime Minister with 
the Protectionist enterprises of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Ritchie was a man of high 
administrative capacity, especially in 
questions connected with trade and com- 
merce and local government, and he was 
also a man of large and liberal education 
—TI do not now use the word liberal in 
the political sense—and with an appre- 
ciation of literature and art. I had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance during many 
years of my parliamentary life, and altho 
we differed on most political questions, I 
have the most pleasing and just now re- 
gretful memory of our occasional inter- 
course. There is a general impression 
among the outer public-that the personal 
intercourse of Members of Parliament is 
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much limited by the barriers of opposing 
political opinion; that Liberals and 
Tories keep ever on the most formal and 
distant terms with each other, and that 
a member of a Conservative Government 
would be afraid to be seen in frequent 
conversation with an Irish Nationalist 
representative. There is, of course, no 
foundation whatever for any such sup- 
position. The members of the House of 
Commons meet and converse with each 
other in the most unconstrained and gen- 
ial fashion, and Ritchie personally was 
just as popular on the one side of the 
House as on the other. Lord Ritchie’s 
death is a genuine loss to our political 
world. 

While on this melancholy theme I 
must say something about the death of 
Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, 
whose varied and brilliant career came to 
an end a few days ago. Grant Duff was 
a man of the widest information on al- 
most eall subjects—he was indeed one of 
the best informed men I have ever 
known. He was a distinguished member 
of the House of Commons, and held sev- 
eral high offices in Liberal administra- 
tions, and he was a successful writer of 
books, his recently published memoirs 
having had an immense success. He had 
been out of the House of Commons for 
many years because of his appointment 
as Governor of Madras. My first meet- 
ing with Grant Duff was on a somewhat 
remarkable occasion. It was at the coun- 
try home of a Member of Parliament in 
the Isle of Wight, at a time when my 
host was entertaining General Garibaldi, 
the famous Italian leader—my readers 
will see that I am going back a good 
many years in British history—and 
among the guests was Alfred Tennyson. 
At a later period I used to meet Grant 
Duff often in the House of Commons 
while he and I were both members of 
the House, but since his removal to India 
I never had an opportunity of meeting 
him. I have unfading and deeply inter- 
esting memories of his bright intellectual 
and delightful conversational powers. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. . 














The Churches in Social Service 


BY THE REV. W. D. P. BLISS 


[This article concludes the one begun in Tur INDEPENDENT of January 18th. The first 
was a comprehensive analysis and description of the economic aspects of the various 


churches in New York City. 


This article draws conclusions which we think should be 


of interest to all concerned in any way with one of the greatest problems of the day. 


—Epiror.] 


E have said in our previous ar- 
\W ticle that the Church situation 
in New York City as regards 

reform was not sensational. But it is 
not the sensational which is the import- 
ant. Sensations are ordinarily excep- 
tions, and, therefore, not representative. 
What is important in this matter is that 
here we have not one Christian denom- 
ination in New York City to which eco-. 
nomic or social reform can look with any 
hope. Here is the city almost crying out 
for reform. Vast bodies of citizens are 
agitating for it. The Citizens’ Union, 
the Radicals, and even Tammany pose 
as reform organizations. But the Church 
—the Church of Christ, the Church of 
the Carpenter, the Church of the Son of 
Man, the Church once the world’s first 
great international, a communistic Church 
—the Church of today cares nothing, at 
least does nothing, for these things. Now 
and then Dr. Parkhurst may preach a ser- 
mon or probe a wound; Bishop Potter 
and a few Episcopalian clergymen are said 
to have played a prominent part in the vice 
crusade. Methodists and others work for 
temperance or agitate against the Raines 
hotels. Let us give the Church credit for 
all she does; she needs it. But does the 
Church do aught for these positive and 
fundamental economic measures which 
the conditions of the citizens demand. 
The poor are crying out under the bur- 
den of rent. What clergyman in New 
York City has done aught or said aught 
upon that question? A rich church is 
one of New York’s- great landlords, 
and has had to hire an attorney to work 
out a labored argument to defend itself 
against the charge of violating even the 
moderate requirements of the tenement 
law. The city is languishing in the grip 
of the Gas and Light Trust and the Tran- 
sit monopoly. Has the Church done aught 
on this? Nay, churchmen are for the 
most part the directors and guiding 
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hands in these monopolies. Is corruption 
discovered in private companies and 
graft unearthed at Albany, it is the ex- 
ception when the names of prominent 
church members are not involved. Mil- 
lionaires are in the churches, but the lead- 
ers of labor are not. The popular idea is 
that the Church is tied hand and foot to 
capital and invested wealth; too often to 
corporation bribery and greed. . Even 
the conservative Citizens’ Union does 
not have one single clergyman on 
its committees. If clergymen cannot 
venture even this, is there any hope of 
their venturing more? 

What is the cause? It is not in creed. 
Before we try to point out the real cause, 


let us study for a moment the Jewish. 


Church. That will show us that the cause 
is not in creed, for the same conditions 
exist here as in the Christian Church. 

As is well known, the Jewish Synagogs 
or temples in Manhattan and the Bronx 
outnumber the churches of any singl 
Christian body, not excepting the Roman 
Catholic. New York City bids fair to 
become a Jewish city, the greatest Jew- 


ish capital of the world. Already in 1902 , 


the New York Federation of Churches 
declared that the nationality figures of 
New York City showed that there were 
more Slavonic males under the age of 
twenty-one than of any other race, and 
over the age of twenty-one more than of 
any race except the German and the Irish. 
This means, of course, the Russian Jew, 
the Jew of Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Rumania. The fecundity of this race is 
also known. The percentage of families 
with three or, more children is larger 
among Hebrews than among Protest- 
ants, and the. difference in the number of 
children progressively grows till there 
are six times as many Hebrew families 
with nine children as there are Protest- 
ants. The Federation of Churches said 
in 1902 that New York was bound to 
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have in the decade 1900-1910, a growth 
of 500,000 from the expansion of its 
American-born Hebrew population. Now 
in 1905 we know that it is also bound to 
have enormous growth from its Hebrew 
foreign-born immigration. From 1901 
to 1904 alone there arrived in the United 
States, and mainly at the port of New 
York, from Russia, Poland, Austria and 
Hungary, no less than 1,142,284 persons. 
These were largely Jews. It becomes of 
interest, if not of vital importance, there- 
fore, to study what may become the pre- 
vailing religious faith of New York City. 

There are at present in Manhattan and 
the Bronx 168 Jewish synagogs or tem- 
ples, reporting in the “Eagle Almanac” 
20,808 members. This would indicate, in 
the first place, that the Jewish Church, 
beyond perhaps the observance of two or 
three times a year of the greater feasts, 
does not have a great hold upon the Jew- 
ish people. The Jewish population of 
New York in 1900 was estimated at 597,- 
000, with 407,000 in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. It would not seem, therefore, 
that one can look to the Hebrew syna- 
gogs, numerous as they are, for a deep 
influence upon the Jewish population. 

What is the situation in these syna- 
gogs? Are they for the people? Are 
they for reform? Are they ruled by 
money? Of the Jews in Europe and 
America, as is well known, very many 
are Socialists—particularly in Germany. 
A large number of the Socialist leaders 
of Germany, particularly the two great- 
est, Marx and Lassalle, were German 
Jews. Is this true of the Jewish syna- 
gogs of New York City? The Socialist 
party of New York City does not know 
a single rabbi who is a Socialist. Not a 
small proportion of the liberal Jewish 
rabbis are progressive men in many lines 
of thought and a smaller number of them 
are somewhat progressive in their sym- 
pathy and occasional utterances for mild- 
er economic reforms, but of Jewish rab- 
bis, radical in economic views, there is 
perhaps not one. Christian clergymen in 
America are not unfrequently known as 
Christian Socialists. But there seems to 
be no religious Hebrew Socialism. 

Yet the synagogs as a class are not un- 
der the rule of money. Most of them 
are very poor. The Jewish exemptions 
in 1903 in Manhattan and the Bronx 
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were $11,418,000, but this is very un- 
equally divided. The Jewish synagogs, 
like the Roman Catholic churches, are 
each financially independent. Apart from 
occasional gifts of wealthy individuals, 
the wealthy synagogs do not, as a rule, 
help the poorer synagogs. Here you 
would say is the chance for the rabbi 
among the poor to stand out and demand 
the poor man’s rights and champion the 
people’s cause. Practically he never does. 
Most of the rabbis of the poorer syna- 
gogs are orthodox in their faith, much 
concerned about the reverence and the 
obedience due the Hebrew law, little in- 
formed and little interested about the 
laws that govern the poor in New York 
City. Does the purse rule? We asked 
this of an informed Jew and he an- 
swered: “Well, there is-one.” But usu- 
ally on the East Side and in most syna- 
gogs there are no purses. Among the 
wealthier synagogs—Temple Emanu-El 
has property valued at $1,000,000—the 
rule of the purse, of course, exists, 
though the rabbis of these synagogs are 
more apt to be liberal in their religion 
and in all things. Altogether the situa- 
tion is not very different from that in the 
Christian Church, with perhaps more in- 
equalities among its members. 

The cause, then, which holds back the 
churches from participation in reform is 
deeper than that of creed. Protestant or 
Catholic, Hebrew or Gentile, something 
stops the mouth of the preacher and binds 
the activities of the Church. What is it? 
We answer, secondly, it is not, in our 
opinion, the clergymen themselves. They 
are often faulted, and continually by re- 
formers. They are called cowards, hypo- 
crites, knaves. We think that, as a class, 
they are none of these. We believe facts 
will show them to be economically both 
more honest and more ignorant than they 
are given credit for. But mainly as a 
class their hands are tied. If anybody 
thinks that the clergymen of New York 
do not work hard, he has not been fre- 
quently either in the rectories of the 
wealthier parishes or in the home of the 
missionary among the poor. Few men 
in the great city have more calls upon 
their every effort than the rectors of 
great parishes, like St. Bartholomew’s or 
St. George’s, while none, perhaps, are to 
be more pitied than the faithful mission- 
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ary who sees want around him at every 
step, and his mission unable to do ‘any- 
thing to meet its deeper needs. The 
average clergyman’s salary in New York 
is small. The Secretary of the New 
York Federation of Churches puts it at 
$1,200, which, considering New York 
rents and prices, is less than in most 
towns, and far less, considering the calls 
upon it than the wages of most New 
York artisans—at least while at work. 
The clergyman’s vacation plays a large 
part in the diatribes against. the Church, 
but many New York clergymen get no 
vacation except what they can occasion- 
ally steal between Sundays, and those 
who do get it as a needed relief from a 
life often as strenuous as any lived in all 
the city. New York’s clergymen, if one 
may generalize, do not seem great men; 
they seem, as a class, average men in a 
very difficult place. Their pulpits are 
usually sought for all over the United 
States, but mainly by those who know 
least about them, and because they are, 
to a degree, positions of denominational 
power, not because they are places of 
luxury or of ease. Many a vigorous 
clergyman has come from a town parish 
to find less of power and an early death 
in New York city. The New York cler- 
gyman’s epitaph seems like the melo- 
drama, “More to be pitied than scorned.” 

What, then, is the cause of the 
Church’s social inactivity and of the cler- 
gyman’s silence? If we should put it 
in one word, we should say it was “The 
Past.” It is “The Past” today that fet- 
ters Rome, and accounts mainly for both 
the social activities and the plutocratic 
tendencies of the Episcopal Church. It 
is “The Past” that misleads the minds 
and checks the speed of both the Jewish 
rabbi and the Protestant parson. Rome 
is rooted in medieval sacerdotalism, and 
therefore cannot be democratic. Judaism 
is saturated with the formalism of a dead 
past, and therefore cannot live. Protest- 
antism is by birthright individualistic, 
and thus cannot be socialistic. Anglican- 
ism is the only Church that inherits any 
secular tendencies wedded to freedom. 
Therefore, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church shows more secular helpful ac- 
tivities than any other. But she unfor- 


tunately also inherits more mammonism 
and wealth-worship. 


He who would 
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change the Churches, therefore, must 
change the past. But the newer Churches, 
we shall be told—the Unitarian and the 
Universalist—are like the rest. Yes; but 
even they inherit, if possible, €ven more 
individualism and quite as much dogma, 
tho of a different and unformulated kind. 

But why cannot reforming parsons and 
iconoclastic critics change the Churches. 
The Churches are making, in some cases, 
almost revolutionary changes in their 
creeds; why not in their economics? Be- 
cause the creeds affect mainly the clergy 
and the economics affect the people. The 
man of business in the rush of New York 
city, and the workingman in his struggle 
for higher wages, know little of the creed 
and care less. But their ideas of Indi- 
vidualism or of Socialism, of Protection 
or of Free Trade, enter into the daily life, 
affect immediate interests and take a 
deeper hold. Therefore these ideas 
change more slowly. 

Now, the clergyman is in the hands 
of his people. If he modifies his creed 
and becomes liberal, provided he does it 
with good taste and changes his thoughts 
more than his terminology, the people 
like it and his success depends much 
more upon his social tact and pulpit 
power than upon his theology or his doc- 
trines. But if he talks sociological her- 
esy, his people grow suspicious. The 
average clergyman is in advance in social 
ideas, not of the outside world, but of the 
average congregation. The reason for 
this is simply that the advanced layman 
has usually ceased to come to church. 
Here, too, the reason lies in “The Past.” 
Romanism being historically paternal, 
and Protestantism equally historically in- 
dividualistic, the great modern social 
democratic movement has about equally 
little use for either. Another element 
also enters here—Other-worldism. The 
Chuiches, Catholic or Protestant, are still 
ghostly, concerned mainly with ghosts. 
Those, therefore, to whom other-world 
matters are far away and vague and in- 
different, while this world’s problems are 
the vital things, have for this reason quit 
the Church» Particularly is this true 
among progressive labor men. The 
Church workingman is the inferior and 
non - progressive workingman. The 
Church means to the average trades 
unionist a thing well enough to keep 
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children out of the street and a place for 
old wives’ tales, but little more. Twe 
labor leaders once went to see a former 
labor man baptized. As they went away 
they said, “Good bye, Brother ; 
you are lost to the labor movement.” 
The-Church of the Great Laborer is lost 
to the Labor Movement.« Therefore, even 
when the clergyman would speak on 
advanced themes, he finds himself before 
a congregation where the progressive 
element has largely vanished. 

It is the mistakes of the past, rather 
than the sins of the present, that bind 
the Church and the clergyman. See how 
it is in different situations. Suppose the 
clergyman be a worker among the poor. 
The poor who come to church want help: 
They are cold; they want the warmth of 
the mission stove; they do not want to 
hear about a far away Socialism that can 
bring them no present heat. They are 
hungry and they want the Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast, not harangs about the 
citizen’s duty. They are homeless and 
have no tenement at all; they take only 
a very sordid interest in tenement reform. 
Poverty compels them to be selfish and 
to live for the moment, even tho self 
indulgence and living for the moment 
have caused them to be poor. They are 
depressed; they want the cheer of an 
emotional Gospel and the most comfort- 
able chapel and church house the mis- 
sionary can induce some wealthy church- 
man to build for them. This is the mis- 
sionary’s duty—to beg from the rich and 
give to the poor. His experience indeed 
causes him, when he has time to make 
them, many radical reflections and more 
rarely utterances, but usually he is too 
busy administering to social symptoms 
to have time even to know much, still 
less to do much, about underlying causes. 
It is the poor rather than the rich who 
keep the clergyman among the poor from 
the cause of reform. 

. Suppose the clergymen work among 
the middle classes. These people all the 
week—in business, pleasure or education 
—think and have to think about dollars, 
dimes and cents. The one middle class 
question is and has to be: “What does it 
cost?” They are immersed in a struggle 
to keep up appearances—a struggle more 
exhausting than the struggle to exist. In 
the extremes of utter wealth or poverty 
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there comes a certain abandonment of 
money values. Among the middle classes 
it is never absent. They are striving to 
live on a thousand dollars as the wealthy 
live on twenty thousand. The million- 
aire’s wife sets the pace and the cashier’s 
wife struts after. These people, as a 
rule, have little time for thought, and 
progress in theology does not go far, 
while religious indifferentism goes very 
far. If, however, they are religious 
enough to escape the morning paper, or 
the Coney Island boat, and go to church 
at all, the last thing they want to hear 
about is dollars, dimes and cents. They 
want to be soothed and comforted and 
caressed. They like to hear about the 
angels and the streets of gold. Those 
who do want reform are at the political 
committee or the Socialist lecture. The 
clergyman knows this and preaches about 
the angels. If he does not and gets down 
to solid earth, he is quickly told what is 
expected of him. 

Suppose the clergyman preaches to the 
wealthy. It is never in good form to 
talk about money to people who have it. 
They are above such things. Reform is 
tabooed. It involves thoughts and re- 
minders that are unpleasant. Business is 
business and should be kept out of 
church. Business, too, is politics, and 
politics should never enter the pulpit. 
The wealthy have time to think, and are 
interested in all sorts of progressive, or, 
more often, reactionary theologies, whims 
and fads. Rich women like to sweep 
church steps or embroider ecclesiastical 
stoles. Millionaires write theological 
tractates and take a lively interest in 
church politics. There is little telling 
what an idle brain will do. The clergy- 
man leaves all this and becomes the rich 
man’s, or, more likely, the rich woman’s, 
pet. If he does not; if he preaches, not 
what the people want, but what the peo- 
ple need, he is not told to desist, tho he 
gets many hints. People simply go to 
other churches. 

It is beside the mark to tell the clergy- 
man he should preach the truth, whether 
people come or not. Is there any gain 
for reform in preaching to empty pews? 
‘Lhe only way is to preach so that people 
will come and put in all the reform peo- 
ple can stand. This New York clergy- 
men among the wealthy largely do. 
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There is another consideration which 
enters into the subject, but which the 
ardent social reformer usually forgets. 
This is the element of true religion and 
real spirituality in so many churches, but 
which works, with all its good results, 
also to keep them content with the pres- 
ent and forgetful of the evil. - Beneath 
the cares and pleasures of rich and poor, 
in the heart alike of the millionaire and 
the pauper, in the merchant and em- 
ployee, there is, more or less developed, 
active or dormant, yet eternally there— 
the God-hunger.' Materialists may scoff 
and Socialists may sneer, but it is there. 
Religion is not dead nor the religious 
instinct. Let a new revivalist, a reputed 
prophet come, and people will go any 
distance, suffer almost any inconvenience, 
to see if he has a message that will meet 
their vague yet very real needs. Usually 
they are disappointed. But still they go. 
Now, to satisfy this need is, to say the 
least, a part of the Church’s duty.* Yet 
historically this spiritual element of the 
Church’s life has come down to us un- 
associated with the secular. Hence peo- 
ple, by inheritance, who seek the spiritual 
—at least, when they seek the spiritual— 
do not want the secular. To this the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is the main, 
but only a very -partial and limited, ex- 
ception. The consequence is that both 
the administrant and the receiver of 
spiritual food are blinded by the very 
realities of the spiritual life to the divine 
claims of the secular. Again the past is 
responsible.- We have written over the 
Caucus, “Give up all religion all ye that 
enter here,” and have put up over the 
Prayer Meeting, “Give up all politics all 
ye that enter here.” 

The brave and progressive clergymen 
who are struggling to end this divorce 
and preach the full Gospel of a com- 
pletely divine life, secular and spiritual, 
the full Gospel of the Incarnation, the 
old Gospel that the Christ preached, do 
not succeed today because Church people 
are not with them, and those who would 
be with them the mistakes of the churches 
of the past have driven out of the 
churches of the present. » If this article 
seems in a way to exculpate the present 
churches and the present clergy, we be- 
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lieve it states facts, and only shows, so 
far as the churches go, how helpless is 
the case. If the fault were only with the 
present it might be remedied. But you 
cannot reform the past. Meanwhile, the 
present rushes on to an ecclesiastical 
cataclysm, Increasingly the reform 
forces leave the churches, exactly in pro- 
portion to the extent to which reform be- 
comes their passion or their intense de- 
sire. Increasingly the conservatives cling 
to the true in their spiritual life, but. 
blindly mingle with it social and political 
crimes of the rankest sort. The greatest 
financiai gambler in America is, we think, 
an honestly tho blindly spiritual church- 
man. The men who have been proved 
by recent investigations to have bought 
legislators, falsified reports, been faith- 
less to sacred trusts, committed every 
financial crime, have most of them been 
churchmen of high repute, and, in the 
main, of unquestioned personal virtue. 
Where will it end? True religion is 
gaining in the world. That a new social 
conscience is developing is manifest on 
every hand. Nations are brought to the 
bar of conscience and corporations and 
their officials to the bar of justice. The 
movement is yet but in its beginnings, 
but, beyond all question, it has begun. 
But this very movement, coupled with 
the present condition of the churches, 
must mean ruin and overthrow to the 
Churches in their existent form. From 
their ashes the New-Old One Church 
may arise. As, beginning with Constan- 
tine, the Church seemed to gain the 
whole world and lose her own soul, so, 
when the Church has lost the whole 
world she may find her own soul. 

Meanwhile, as we have studied the 
present, a verse from Jeremiah has re- 
curred to us again and again. Judged by 
internal evidence, in the light of the 
Higher Criticism, we are convinced that 
Jeremiah could not have written earlier 
than the year tg00 A. D., for no one 
living before the nineteenth century could 
have written this reference to New York’s 
churches of the present time: 

“The prophets have prophesied falsely; the 
priests bear rule by their means; my people 
love to have it so; and what will ye do in the 


end thereof?” 
AMITYVILLE, Lone IsLanp. 
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The Reason for the Chinese Commission 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH 


[No man has a closer knowledge of Chinese conditions and feelings than the distin- 
guished missionary who wrote the following article, and who will follow it with a second 
article on the Chinese Commission and its membership. He was in the siege of Peking, 
and is the author of several books on China, of which, perhaps, “Chinese Characteristics” 
and “Village Life in China” are the best known. He accompanied the Chinese Commis- 
sion on its voyage to this country and has been much consulted by Chinese officials.—Ep- 


IToR.] 


relating to the Far East has an air 

of what an English writer of half a 
century ago called -“ten-thousand-miles- 
offy,” and inherently unintelligible. “For 
this there are excellent reasons, which it 
is not necessary to recapitulate in detail. 
Let one suffice. The conditions in China 
change so rapidly that without constant 
and intelligent attention it is hopeless for 
an outsider to follow them. Old resi- 
dents of the Celestial Empire are them- 
selves often taken wholly by surprise at 
some sudden development, which appears 
unrelated to anything which preceded. 

It cannot be too often called to mind 
that the Chinese Government—whoever 
and whatever is connoted by that term— 
resembles a family of young kangaroos 
carried in the maternal pouch. One may 
hear occasional squeals without at all 
comprehending what points are in dis- 
pute, nor how they are adjusted. The 
Chinese Court is in like manner marsu- 
pial. Its acts seem to be the result of a 
composition of forces, some of which are 
inscrutable and none of which are fully 
known. 

China, the great hulky giant, was de- 
feated in 1894-95 and forced to a humil- 
iating peace by little and despised Japan. 
But the empire, as a whole, cared noth- 
ing about the matter, if only because, as 
a whole, it knew nothing about it. Some 
tributary State was supposed to have re- 
beiled. Only two provinces were con- 
cerned, and even when the treaty was 
signed, its disgrace was mainly felt. in 
the irritation of increased taxation. The 
Emperor’s attempted reforms in 1898 
called universal attention to the need of 
changes. It is always easy in China to 
adduce convincing proofs of the value of 
such reformation by pointing out that in 
the Sung, the Fang and the Chow dynas- 
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ties similar problems with “barbarian 
tribes” had been successfully faced and 
settled. If His Majesty Kuang Hsu had 
but moved more slowly in that fateful 
year, it is quite conceivable—altho far 
from certain—that every important meas- 
ure might have been actually adopted, 
with no important reaction. China 
seemed ready for it, and only wise states- 
manship was requisite to bring it about. 
But, unfortunately, wise statesmanship is 
the one thing which China never, by any 
accident, possesses. For five and forty 
years this great Oriental ship of state has 
been adrift, with a clumsy and broken 
rudder, and with a medieval com- 
pass, with a “variation,” owing to mag- 
netic deflection, of about (let us say) 45 
degrees. The “real Chinese question” is, 
why this craft still continues to float, de- 
spite every mismanagement and every 
storm. The imperial réaction of Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, when the Empress Dowager 
dethroned and virtually imprisoned her 
“son-nephew,” contained the seeds of all 
China’s coming disasters. [t was impos- 
sible that the popular mind should not 
perceive the irrepressible conflict between 
the obsolete old and the impracticable 
new. 

If Western nations had designed a 
general cataclysm they could not have 
acted in a manner better adapted to pro- 
duce it. For a year and more there was 
a wild welter of “concessions” (the bap- 
tismal designation of “aggressions’’), 
and then came hot and cold blasts from 
Peking, the sudden rise of Boxerism, and 
its adoption by the Government as a 
means of self preservation, which, even 
in China, is a first law of nature. If the 
Throne had antagonized Boxerism, the 
Manchu dynasty might have been extin- 
guished by its reaction. 

The “settlement” of the Peace Com- 
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missioners in 1901 settled nothing, ex- 
cept only that nothing was really settled. 
Every single measure adopted was both 
irritating and inefficient. It was inev- 
itable that the resolution of a dozen 
forces pulling toward every point of the 
compass must be literally no motion at 
all. 

But deep unrest filled the stolid Chi- 
nese mind. Much was the matter — he 
did not know just what, and China was 
being hauled about by the “Powers” in 
a shameful way. What might have been 
had the Japanese-Russian war not oc- 
curred no one dare say. It is this event 
which has altered the entire situation in 
China, as in time it bids fair to influence 
the history of the whole world. In the 
effort to estimate the set of the “Japan 
current” in China, it is essential to dis- 
criminate between instinctive feeling and 
co-ordinated knowledge. The rise of 
Japan for more than a generation ex- 
cited very slight interest in China, altho 
it occurred at her doors and under her 
immediate observation. Up to 1895 the 
Japanese were still thought of, and 
spoken of, as dwarfs. Since that time 
the immense results attained by Japan 
have gradually penetrated the inner con- 
sciousness of all China. It is for this 
reason that the slowly developing Chi- 
nese world-consciousness dates from 
1904. The argument is short but co- 
gent. Japan is our junior by many ages. 
Japan got most of what she had from us 
—language (in part), literature, civiliza- 
tion. She is only a tenth our size, but 
she has lost no territory to Western na- 
tions, has abolished exterritoriality, is 
accepted as fully their equal, and now on 
land and sea has decisively defeated a 
Power of the first magnitude, in ways 
and under conditions phenomenally spec- 
tacular. 

China is old, compact, homogeneous, 
illimitable in actual population and in 
potential resources. What is to prevent 
us, ten times as large an empire as 
Japan, from doing at least as much now, 
and more later on? This we believe to be 
the nidus of the profound restlessness 
of China, a restlessness which is of grad- 
ual growth, but perpetually increasing. 
The organ of this nascent national feel- 
ing, not yet developed into such a love 
of country as to lead to sacrifice for it 


on any large scale, is found primarily, 
but not exclusively, in the class of stu- 
dents. Their minds are more receptive 
than those of adults, and their youthful 
years make them hot-blooded and care- 
less of consequences. Their judgment 
is immature, their actual acquaintance 
with philosophy, history, and the science 
of government for the most part quite 
rudimentary. But their self-confidence, 
their enthusiasm, their determination 
seem unlimited. In an important sense. 
their unregulated and apparently ungov- 
ernable activity is one of the great dan- 
gers of China to-day. Every one of 
them is an apostle of change, more or 
less, narrow of vision, but firm in con- 
viction and in purpose, and most dog- 
matic and dictatorial in tone. 

These enterprising youths read all the 
numerous Chinese journals, arrive swift- 
ly at conclusions, and inundate the For- 
eign Office in Peking with hortatory, 
minatory, and not infrequently man- 
datory telegrams. A friend who knows 
tells the writer of these lines that there 
is sometimes on hand a pile of these 
messages a foot high, which no one has 
the time to read. 

Eight thousand government and pri- 
vate Chinese students in Japan, mainly 
in Tokio, were but lately threatening to 
leave Japan, as many—perhaps most of 
them did—disgusted at the belated efforts 
to bring them under regulations like 
those of Japanese students. Yet these 
youths, who are unwilling to be them- 
selves controlled, are quite ready to take 
charge of any public enterprise, however 
delicate and difficult. Something analo- 
gous to this may be said to occur in ev- 
ery land where education is extending. 
But in all lands but China there is a 
large and powerful body of actual in- 
cumbents who perfectly understand their 
own position, and are not affected by 
sudden squalls. In China the obstinate 
conservatives (proportion totally un- 
known) despise the radical reformers, 
while the latter are absolutely certain 
that unless something is done China will 
go to pieces. 

No such demonstration of the essen- 
tially unity (amid diversity) of the Chi- 
nese people was ever given as in the 
Boxer uprising of 1900. The anti- 
American boycott is but another in the 
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same series, and, in the opinion of the 
writer, so is the riot in Shanghai, De- 
cember 18th, 1905, when buildings were 
wrecked, foreigners attacked and 
wounded, and many Chinese killed, all 
in protest at real or alleged aggressions 
on Chinese, who are determined no long- 
er to submit. 

As in the case of Boxerism this tre- 
mendous force might (and often poten- 
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tially is) turned against the Manchu 
dynasty, which was never loved, and is 
now by many hated. The reply—one re- 
ply—of the Government to these con- 
fusing and alarming symptoms may be 
said to be the present Imperial Commis- 
sion. What it is and what it may con- 
ceivably do must be discussed in a later 
article. 


A Subway Crisis in New York 


BY FRED W. HINRICHS 


[We are fortunate in being able to publish this exceedingly timely article by Mr. Hin- 
richs, the Chairman of the Committee on Franchises of the Citizens’ Union of New York. 
Altho the article deals primarily with a local issue, it is of extreme importance to the whole 
United States, as showing what subtle influences are arrayed against the greatest city in 
the country, and what a campaign of education is yet needed before the people will realize 


the necessity of preserving their franchise rights. 


If the reports are true every city in the 


land has a similar problem on its hands.”—Ep1rTor.] 


troller on the so-called Demo- 

cratic ticket, is quoted in the 
New York Times of January 30th as 
saying : 

“Mr. Belmont has told me that he is ready 
to bid on the plans adopted by the Rapid 
Transit Commission and that his company will 
build with its own money. This merger of 
the traction interests may be a bad thing for 
the city but we want subways, and 
unless some substantial syndicate with real 
money comes to the front, I am in favor of 
giving the contracts and franchises to the 
people who can make good on their promises.” 

This italicized phrase means, of course, 
Mr. Belmont and associates. 

The real people, the four millions who 
constitute the population of the great 
city, appear to be of no consequence. 
The chief financial officer of the city, 
with his three votes in the Board of Esti- 
mate and his seat in the Board of Rapid- 
Transit Railroad Commissioners, de- 
clares, before the question is before him 
Officially for judicial action, that he is 
ready “to give the- contracts and fran- 
chises to the people who can make good 
on their promises,” without apparently 
making any effort to retain for the real 
people whom he is supposed to represent 
the inestimable treasures which lie be- 
neath the surface of our city streets, 


M” METZ, recently elected Comp- 


Of the potential hundreds of millions 
of dollars involved in the franchises for 
subways about to be sought by Mr. 
Belmont and Mr. Ryan, each owns 
today, in this city of four million 
souls, but one-four-millionth part. And 
the humblest mechanic or day la- 
borer owns as much—no more and 
no less. If the Comptroller has his way, | 
in a few weeks Mr. Belmont, Mr. Ryan 
and a few powerful associates will own 
all, and the millions of their fellow citi- 
zens nothing. Furthermore, such use as 
these millions may make of the subways 
which may be built must be paid for in 
fares big enough to return interest on 
millions of watered bonds and dividends 
on millions of watered stock. 

It is manifest that the franchise grab- 
bers are about to demand, and the 
chances are that they will receive, per- 
petual franchises for the new railroads 
about to be built under our city streets; 
railroads which are bound to be the most 
profitable railroads in the world. 

The recent election has given evidence 
of a great public awakening, so that even 
the conservative Rapid Transit Commis- 
sioners and their counsel seem to be will- 
ing to make some concessions to their 
fellow citizens and to the city. It is an 
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open secret that prominent members of 
the Citizens’ Union and the Rapid Tran- 
sit Commissioners are in substantial ac- 
cord as to certain modifications of the 
Rapid Transit Act, in order that the city 
may at least receive the power not only 
to construct roads, but to equip, maintain 
and operate them. Amendments to Sec- 
tion Thirty-four of the act (which section 
at present compels the awarding of a con- 
tract to construct to the same corporation 
which intends to operate) have been 
drafted, making it optional for the Com- 
mission, with the approval of the Board 
of Estimate, to let the contract for con- 
struction separately, and in different sec- 
tions to different bidders, and the con- 
tract for equipment, maintenance or 
operation to others. 

But the Rapid Transit Railroad Com- 
missioners balk at amending Section 
Thirty-two of the Rapid Transit 
Act, which makes it possible to give 
Mr. Belmont franchises in perpetuity, 
if he but pays the entire cost bof 
the proposed new roads. And this is 
just what he is about to offer to do, 
and thus secure for himself and associ- 
ates, for all time, the greatest railroad 
privileges on the planet, growing more 
valuable as the years roll by and the city 
increases in area and population. 

It is manifest that a greater upheaval 
than that of last fall is required to teach 
our Government and the party machines 
that the people, the real people, under- 
stand the franchise problem, and have 
property rights which they will insist 
that their Government respect and pro- 
tect. 

A word about this Section Thirty-four 
of.the Rapid Transit Law as it stands 
to-day. Under this law the respectable 
gentlemen who constitute our Rapid 
Transit Railroad Commission act. They 
constitute a body appointed at Albany, 
with the right of self-perpetuation, and 
subject to no effective control, except 
that of the Legislature of the State, 
which created it. 

How skilfully the law was drawn and 
amended, in order that the matters es- 
sential to the masters of high finance 
might be hidden from the average cit- 
izen, tho well known to the railroad 
magnates, with whom the Rapid Transit 
Railroad Commissioners are in social 





and financial sympathy! What chance 
is there for the plain people, the public, 
with whom the Railroad Commissioners 
have no association, who are believed by 
such commissioners to be incompetent to 
govern themselves? Is this public again 
to be deprived of its property for a 
grossly’ inadequate consideration? Is 
there to be further private confiscation 
of public property under the forms of 
law? ’ 

The entire Rapid Transit Act, as in 
effect to-day, contains sixty-seven sec- 
tions and covers about sixty-seven pages, 
in the pamphlet recently issued by the 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners. 
Of these sixty-seven pages, eleven ate 
devoted to said Section Thirty-four 
alone, under which section the ‘existing 
subway railroad was built and is now 
being operated. Very few have the pa- 
tience to read thru so long a section, and 
still fewer can remember what the sec- 
tion contains after the reading. 

After this section was enacted it was 
assailed on the ground of its alleged un- 
constitutionality. But its constitution- 
ality was sustained and simultaneously 
its provisions were interpreted and con- 
strued by our highest court. (See the 
Sun Printing & Publishing Associa- 
tion against The Mayor, decided in the 
year 1897, and published in 152 New 
York Reports, page 257.) The court, it 
is true, was divided. There was a pre- 
vailing and a dissenting opinion. But all 
of the learned judges concurred in this 
view, at least, that the Act gave as the 
maximum term of a lease for operating 
a subway built at the cost of the city (as 
the present subway was) fifty years and 
no more. And yet, after the court’s 
learned interpretation and construction 
of the law, the Rapid Transit Railroad 
Commissioners gave to the Belmont syn- 
dicate a contract for fifty years, with a 
renewal of twenty-five years. 

Seventy-five years is a period so long 
that few men living to-day will see the 
end of it, and many of-our children and 
children’s children will have passed away 
before the city will be able to reclaim its 
own. Is it probable that any man then 
living, after the countless reorganiza- 
tions of operating companies and modi- 
fications of rapid transit conditions 
which will occur in the interim, will be 
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able to state how the present subway 
railroad ever got below the surface of 
our streets? 

The present lease to Mr. Belmont is 
practically a grant in perpetuity. If the 
New York Central can operate its cars 
on Eleventh avenue without any legal 
right, and the lighting companies can oc- 
cupy our streets without any franchises 
whatever, how easy will it not be for the 
subway railroad (if city governments re- 
main as slothful as they are today) to 
continue in possession forever, after the 
seventy-five years of the present contract 
will have elapsed. 

Considering the great length of the 
franchise itself, it is not singular, per- 
haps, that the ‘contract setting it forth, 
as made by the Rapid Transit Railroad 
Commissioners, constitutes a printed 
book of 222 pages, to say nothing of 
lengthy addenda covering some 272 
printed pages more. 

It may be asked how could the Court 
of Appeals have interpreted and con- 
strued the law as it did, if there is really 
any warrant in the law for the giving of 
a seventy-five-year contract? 

If any reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
will turn to said Section Thirty-four he 
will, after reading the first three pages 
of such section, find the following very 
clear language: 

“Every such contract shall also provide that 
the persons, firm or corporation so contracting 
to construct said road or roads shall, at his 
or its own cost and expense, equip, maintain 
and operate said road or roads for a term of 
years to be specified in said contract, not more 
than fifty years.” 

Any one reading such sentence would 
say, as our highest court said, that fifty 
years constituted the maximum term. 
Any ordinary mind would expect to find 
at this point a provision as to the renewal 
or renewals of the contract, if any such 
renewal or renewals was or were con- 
templated by the act. But no such pro- 
vision appears at this point. 

The confused student of this extraor- 
dinary section is obliged to read thru two 
more closely written pages before he 
stumbles upon the following sentence: 

“Any such contract may also provide for a 
renewal or renewals of the lease of said road, 


upon the expiration of the original term and 
of any renewals of the same, etc.” 


This sentence apparently might be con- 


strued to mean (standing alone) that a 
contract for operation could be granted 
in perpetuity. For such contract may 
provide, it will be noticed, not only for a 
renewal, but for “a renewal or renewals” 
“upon the expiration of the original 
term” and “of any renewals of the same.” 
A contract upon such construction could 
provide, it would seem, for a dozen re- 
newals, each of any number of years. 
That the contract for the present subway 
provides for but one renewal for twenty- 
five years may be a case of “pandering to 
the moral sense of the community”— 
altho even the one renewal is in direct 
violation of the opinion of the Court of 
Appeals, expressly saying that the con- 
tract could be but for fifty years. 

The evidence is at hand. Thus Judge 
Haight, in the prevailing opinion in the 
Sun Association case above referred to, 
says, at page 263: 


“It is further provided that the Commission- 
ers may also enter into a contract with the 
contractors for the building of the road, for 
the lease and operation of the same for a pe- 
riod not less than thirty-five years, nor more 
than fifty years, and that the same 
may be renewed from time to time as the 
lease shall expire.” 

Again, at page 271: 

“The evident intention was that at the ex- 
piration of each term for which the road had 
been leased, a new contract should be made 
for the re-leasing of the road upon such terms 
and conditions as to the Board should then 
seem just 

Again, same page: 

“That this construction was intended is 
made apparent from the clause of the statute 
which follows, providing a valuation of the 
equipment used in operation in case the par- 
ties should not agree for a renewal of the 
lease, so that at each recurring period for a 
renewal, the situation of the municipality and 
of the operator of the road may be taken into 
consideration and the renewal THEN made 
upon such terms as shall be just.” 

The able dissenting opinion of Judge 
O’Brien, in which Judge Vann concurs, 
holds the act to be unconstitutional as vio- 
lating Article 8, Section 10, of that in- 
strument, which forbids a city to lend its 
money or credit “to or in aid of any indi- 
vidual, association or corporation, or be- 
come directly or indirectly the owner of 
stock in, or bonds of, any association or 
corporation 

But as far as the dissenting opinion re- 
fers to Section Thirty-four of the Rapid 
Transit Act now under discussion, Judge 
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O’Brien holds with Judge Haight and 
Says at page 275: 

“It is true that the act in question provides 
for a fifty year lease only, but if the matter is 
within the power of the Legislature at all, it 
may make the period as long as, in its judg- 
ment, may be proper or in perpetuity.” 

Nothing could seem to be plainer, 
therefore, than the fact that the present 
Belmont subway railroad, which received 
a lease or franchise of fifty years, with a 
renewal of twenty-five years—a period of 
seventy-five years in all—has a contract 
made without warrant of law and in di- 
rect violation of the decision of our high- 
est court. 

Has the city skill enough and courage 
enough to set aside the illegal twenty-five 
year renewal forming part of the present 
Belmont contract? 

Has the Legislature wit enough and 
courage enough to modify Section Thirty- 
two of the Rapid Transit Act as well as 
Section Thirty-four? Section Thirty- 
two authorizes the Rapid Transit Rail- 
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road Commissioners, with the consent of 
the Board of Estimate, to grant, if Bel- 
mont and associates do their own build- 
ing, a contract in perpetuity, and this, too, 
without publicity or competition of any 
kind. 


Comptroller Metz’s frank avowal be- 
fore the matter comes up before him as a 
member of the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, as well as of the Board of Estimate, 
seems to point to the granting of a per- 
petual franchise to “the people who can 
make good on their promises,” that is, the 
people who under the merger monopoly 
will furnish the money—money entrusted 
to them, however, by a confiding public in 
return for the outrageous issues of bonds 
and stock now contemplated. 

It will probably be necessary, as above 
intimated, to give our city authorities and 
the party machines another shock, some- 
what severer than that experienced by 
them in the last fall election. 


New Yorx City. 


Way for the King 


BY HAMILTON B. WILLIAMS 


Way for the King—make way! 
This is the King’s day; 
Haste to the crowning. 
Weave Him a garland of olive and bay. 
And they wove Him a crown—of the thorn. 
Was such garland as this by a King ever worn? 
Still He was King! 
Way for the King—make way! 


Way for the King—make way! 

This is the King’s day; 

Haste to the throning. 
Lift Flim on high, where a King should be. 
And they lifted Him high ;—Yea, ’twas a tree 
That they gave Him for throne on the hill Calvary 

Still He is King! 

Way for the King—make way! 


Bic Frats, New Yorx. 








A Defense of the Arts and Crafts Move- 


ment 


BY MADGE C. JENISON 


{Our readers will remember an article we published a few months ago by Miss Martha 


Bensley, entitled “Is the Arts and Crafts Movement Degenerate?” 


The following article 


takes a very different view of the subject.—Ep1ror.] 


the arts and crafts movement is 

this—Is the hand made product 
necessarily better than the machine 
made? There are three reasons why it 
is. The first concerns the use of beau- 
tiful things. Every work of art has two 
missions—to delight and cultivate the 
community and to delightand cultivate the 
producer; and putting aside the attain- 
ment of any real beauty, the cultivation 
of the producer thru his attempt, still re- 
mains. It cannot be said that a hand 
made table even tho it be poor, is futile, 
and had better not have been made. 
“The clear clean joy of creation” is about 
as near to heaven as we get in this 
world and a man experiences it when he 
makes a shaky table. He has become, 
moreover, a better judge of tables; he 
has grown in that he understands the 
principles of good work in tables and in 
all things akin to tables, better than he 
did before he made one; and if his lum- 
ber holds out, and his time, and he sees 
that his table is bad, he will eventually 
make you something good. Even if he 
does not know that his table is bad, he 
is to be envied above the man who has 
never tried to make anything, and he is 
himself better off than he was, before he 
made it. All this admitting that his table 
is always bad. But is it? 

The whole theory that the work is for 
the worker, is well exemplified by the 
everlasting music lesson. Why this end- 
less procession of tortatory mothers, of 
halting little daughters, this never ending 
line of piano stools screwed up and 
screwed down, this succession of despair- 
ing glances at unenterprising clocks? Is 
all this, with the idea of evolving so 
many pianists whom the critic will pro- 
nounce good? If the pianists are not 
good is the effort wasted? Whatever 


T debatable ground as regards 


the purpose, the result is a large number 
of young women who can play upon the 
piano in a way which adds to the gaiety 
of an evening party or the happiness of 
twilight; and who can moreover appre- 
ciate a Chopin nocturne, and the render- 
ing of it, as they could not if they had 
not endeavored to render nocturnes them- 
selves. Edith Wharton has an allegory 


of a man who saw the Parthenon and 
wished to build a like temple to his God. 
He strove earnestly, but when he had 
finished, he saw that his temple was but 
a mud hut. Then, as he wept his despair, 
a stranger who passed by comforted him 


thus: “There are two men more un- 
fortunate than thou art. One is he who 
has no God, and the other is he who 
knows not the difference between a mud 
hut and a Parthenon.” That this man’s 
appreciation of the Parthenon was 
keener after he built his temple, is not a 
matter of doubt. After men have made 
mission furniture for a time they begin 
to make a point of looking into the win- 
dows where they can see Greuby and 
rugs. “Let’s go by Field’s and get cul- 
tivated,” they say. As a matter of fact 
they are showing that they have been 
cultivated. 

The vital thing in the arts and crafts 
movement for our generation is that it 
reaches many who would never, by any 
possible chance, attempt to write a poem 
or paint a picture. These men are not, 
of course, identified with the arts and 
crafts societies. Perish the thought! 
They are simply making mission furni- 
ture in the basement. But does anybody 
doubt whence came this impetus toward 
a more general craftsmanship than we 
have had for a hundred years? The pro- 
test which is made necessary by the in- 
creasing cheapness and ease of produc- 
tion of machine made things has been 
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taken up by a few people—the “Look 
out for the engine” slogan of art; and 
the impetus to try to create something 
has been handed on to many more who 
have no name by which to call it. How 
long this protest will maintain its pres- 
ent form it is impossible to tell. That 
there will be a new form of the same 
protest when this has cried itself out, 
there can be no doubt. 

History shows that the attempt to 
make something beautiful is necessary to 
the artistic sense of a race. A man grows 
thru what he has made; or better, thru 
the making of it. “To be surrounded 
by beautiful things,” says Mrs. Gilman, 
“has much influence upon the human 
creature; to create beautiful things has 
more.” The race rises by its individuals, 
and the individuals rise by the effort to 
create. Art is for man, not man for art; 
let it serve him as it can serve him best. 
The defense of a general craftsmanship 
does not, moreover, rest upon the argu- 
ment that the making of beautiful things 
develops a sense of the beautiful in a 


race ; the crafts educate not only the taste, 
they educate the faculty for design. A 
man learns how to design by making 


things. If we had no more craftsmen 
we should have few good designers. 
This is too readily admitted to be argued. 

The second defense to be made of the 
hand-made product is more difficult of 
approach. It is useless to say that hand- 
made things are better and more beau- 
tiful than machine-made things, when 
somebody else says they are not. You 
seem to come to a standstill. With every- 
thing beautiful, as with a play of Shake- 
speare, you may analyze, you may point 
out, you may explain, you may set it 


beside the sources, but the essence of the > 


thing remains still unresolved. You can 
never put your finger upon the final 
secret of its power. If a man says— 
“Well, I like Marie Corelli better”—what 
can you say? There is Abraham Lin- 
coln’s old reply—“Well, if a man likes 
that kind of thing I should think that 
po be the kind of thing he would 
ike.” 

There are a number of examples illus- 
trating sharply the difference between 
machine-made beauty and the beauty 
which comes immediately from the hand 
of a man. The Pianola is as paient as 
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any. You have a Liszt rhapsodie, you 
have perfect execution, you have dimin- 
uendo and crescendo, largo, staccato and 
adagio, all on the exact beat marked in 
the text, yet no one will hold that the 
best Pianola comes within shouting dis- 
tance musically, of the simplest perform- 
ance of many a child. The Pianola is a 
machine and can reach the perfection of 
its use, only thru one who can make bet- 
ter music without it. Improve the 
Pianola by all means. But in the name 
of sense, do not say that it makes as good 
music as two hundred different people 
you know. Compare a mechanical draw- 
ing with a free hand drawing. When- 
ever an architect wishes to get an effect 
he does his work free hand. 

Without the field of art we find the 
same conditions, the greatest perfection 
attained by hand work. For example, 
we can turn to any of the great mechan- 
ical industries. A sheet of rolled iron 
when it comes from the rolls, has not a 
straight surface; it is, as mechanics say, 
buckled. If this sheet of iron is to be 
used for saw blades, or safe doors, or 
for anything else for which it must be 
straight, it is straightened by hand. No 
machine has been made which can 
straighten sheets of rolled iron. But 
some men can. Again, the steel used for 
the slide valve in the steam chest of the 
engine must fit, if the valve is to be steam 
tight—with absolute accuracy; in all 
good engines the steel for the slide valve 
is scraped by hand. 

If we cannot prove beauty, can we 
give any sufficient reasons why a machine 
cannot do either as good or as beautiful 
work asa man? There are several. The 
most notable is the inexorableness of the 
machine, the unvarying law which makes 
it do a thing always exactly in the same 
way, to the same degree, until it comes 
to the same cog. A machine can, of 
course, never be guided by either the 
demands or the possibilities of the mate- 
rial given it. An artist uses the vein in 
his marble, or the variations in the color 
or grain of his wood. The indifference 
of the machine to the individual power 
and beauty of the material given it, is an 
aphorism of modern life. The enemies 
of education say that our universities are 
machines; and when the routine of a 
man’s work has so possessed him that he 
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dictates letters all night, and dreams that 
his wife is half woven wire and half 
acme clasps, he pounds the table and 
groans that he is nothing but a machine. 

In the very exactness of a machine and 
the inexactness of other things, lies the 
machine’s imperfections. 

We speak with enthusiasm of a sur- 
geon who works with exactness. Is not 
a machine more exact than a man? A 
machine could measure to a _ hair’s 
breadth just where a man’s appendix 
should be, and cut out that bit of perdi- 
tion with a hand which could not by any 
possibility, tremble and slip. Would any 
of us like to be operated upon by a ma- 
chine? If not, why not? A machine is 
absolutely exact. The trouble is that we 
are not. It-is the perversity of some 
men to have an artery in the exact place 
where an artery seldom is. A surgeon 
feels about and avoids that artery. Why? 
Because he has a mind which guides him 
from instant to instant. He adjusts him- 
self to conditions with every gesture. 
When a machine is perfected, is set in 
motion, it is practically without the guid- 
ance of any discriminating intelligence. 
The direct connection of intelligence with 
it ceases when the lever is lifted. 

The dissenter may point to the com- 
pressed air chisel or hammer as an ex- 
ample of a machine which is guided. im- 
mediately by a man. But these are both 
instances of power back of which a brain 
must constantly be. These are, there- 
fore, not machines, but tools. The piano, 
the violin, the fountain pen, the air chisel, 
are all examples of tools improved by 
some mechanism in their construction. 
In the loom for hand weaving we have 
an example of the improved tool. The 
line between the tool and the machine is 
not that of the saving of labor; it comes 
where we step from an aid to creation— 
the tool—to a vehicle of infinite repro- 
duction—the machine. If everything 
which intervenes between a man’s hand 
and his material, is to be called a ma- 
chine, there is no such thing as a craft, 
and the question before us is no ques- 
tion. 

Nothing in the world is exact except 
mathematics and machines. Such may 
be the excuse of the maker of arts and 
crafts pottery who puts his design on 
one side. God put the writer’s nose on 


one side, and one of the Venus de Milo’s 

eyebrows higher than the other. This 

must be the right way to make things. 
“God is an artist, not an artisan.” 

The potter who deliberately puts the 
centre of his design crooked so that his 
vase will look hand-made, is. insincere. 
But this has nothing to do with the arts 
and crafts movement. It is the spirit of 
commercialism making capital of the arts 
and crafts movement. Certainly, irregu- 
larity has charm; irregularity is one of 
the elements of beauty. The unevenness 
of the threads in the linen our grand- 
mothers wove, gives an irregularity to 
the surface, which is good art. “Let 
there be light—and shadow”—is the de- 
cree of the creation which has most to 
do with art. 

The hand-made product is bound to 
triumph over the: machine-made, thru 
adaptation to material. The arts and 
crafts movement has added to this ideal, 
that of adaptation to the consumer. As 
soon as you want individuality in your 
rooms you turn to the handicrafts. <A 
machine will not consider you; it works 
for the genus homo. It is true that one 
flat differeth not from another flat in 
glory, but a flat is not a home; it is just 
the possibility of a‘home. Furniture is 
not made to fit certain wall spaces ; it is 
made to fit certain men and women. 
Machine-made chairs are never comfort- 
able. This statement can be proved in 
any- room. A machine makes a chair 
which will be fairly comfortable for any 
one and is therefore really comfortable 
for none. No one would argue against 
adaptation to the consumer who had en- 
joyed the luxury of a rocker swung for 
his especial length of limb. 

It is especially true of arts and crafts 
products that there will always be room 
for them at the top. The hand-made 
product will always usurp the field of 
costly work. It will never pay to build 
and perfect a machine to make pieces of 
furniture costing from three hundred to 
a thousand dollars, because the demand 
for such furniture is small; the largest 
furniture houses do not sell more than 
one or two such pieces in a month. If 
people who bought such furniture would 
be willing to have it made all upon the 
same design, and were willing to relin- 
quish personality and the fitness to their 
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special needs, it would pay-; but they are 
not. People who pay these prices de- 
mand many things; the people who pay 
two dollars and a half for a chair can 
demand very little, and such people form 
the bulk of the trade. A factory which 
makes two thousand chairs a day can 
afford to have a machine, but a factory 
which makes three a month cannot. 
Cheap buildings, cheap carriages, cheap 
furniture—there is more money in man- 
ufacturing cheap things because the de- 
mand for them is greater. Sometimes 
the defenders of the machine-made prod- 
uct hold that the machine could produce 
as good furniture as a craftsman if as 
good glues, wood, dyes, etc., were given 
it. Undoubtedly as good materials could 
be used. Why, then, are they not? Ifa 
machine does as good work as a man, if 
good materials are, therefore, the only 
things needed to make the machine 
product as good as the hand made, why 
does not some manufacturer supply this 
fatal deficiency? The fact is that man- 
ufacturers know that their product does 
not insure the investment. Given every 
advantage, the machine-made product 
still remains second rate. We could have 
no better proof of the inferiority of the 
machine-made product than this testi- 
mony of the man who had studied its 
value. 

What, then, is the place of the machine? 
We commend the machine for making 
fairly beautiful things cheaper and more 
common. Machines can certainly do 
many things which are as yet done by 
hand—for example, fine hemming and 
hemstitching. But it is indefensible to 
defend the machine as a vehicle of art. 
A machine is not an artist. It is a slave. 
It is to make screws, saw boards, roll 
steel rails, dig sewers, scour knives—all 
the laborious and uneventful tasks which 
are done after the first few times without 
intellectual or emotional stimulus, it is to 
do. The buzz saw is not the enemy of 
art; it has nothing to do with art. Steam 
and electricity do not kill beauty; you 
will notice that they are in themselves 
beautiful and anything of which they are 
made is beautiful, but the things which 
they produce belong in the second .class 
of production. 

The whole argument of those who op- 
pose the revival of the arts and crafts 
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comes to this: We admit that a machine 
cannot make a design, but it can repro- 
duce a design perfectly. Let men, there- 
fore, make the designs; let machines re- 
produce them. Even were it true that a 
machine can reproduce perfectly, what 
comes of this? Certainly for a time, 
many less people making beautiful things. 
There are many people who will handle 
materials with delight, who will never 
handle ideas. These people must seek 
other fields ; the machine manipulated by 
two or three men would be doing their 
work for them. We do not ask what 
woultl become of these people. That 
question used to be asked ten years ago. 
The result must, of course, be an 
eventual increase of leisure for every 
man. 

As men have more leisure, there will 
be many, who like those who are now 
hammering brass ,and modeling pottery, 
and making mission furniture, will have 
an impulse toward making something 
beautiful. If the machines had usurped 
that field they would have to make de- 
signs. We should have, therefore, an in- 
finitude of designs. We should have as 
much variety as we have thru the handi- 
crafts. The machine would follow a new 
design each time. Men with the artistic 
impulse would be forever making noth- 
ing but designs. They would grow by 
creating designs and not by creating 
things. It would be existence thru a 
field glass, life over a telephone—this 
life of a craftsman whose creation had 
nothing to do with the handling of mar- 
ble and jewels, ebony, ivory, mother of 
pearl, the glowing surface of copper, the 
fine, shimmering texturesof silkand linen. 
Away with it! Away with it! Such a 
life to such a man would be an illusory, 
pale and bloodless phantom. 

What then can be said for the hand- 
made product? 

(1) That the value of any work of 
art lies in what it helps the man who pro- 
duces it to become, as well as in what 
it helps those to become who enjoy it 
when finished; that if~all those things 
now made by craftsmen, were made by 
machines, the greater means of culture 
would plainly become extremely limited ; 
that such culture is necessary to the ar- 
tistic sense of the entire race ; and, finally, 
that the very ability of the artist to make 
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a good design depends upon his train- 
ing in the craft for which his design is 
intended. 

(2) That this danger is, however, not 
dangerous, since a machine can never do 
as beautiful or as perfect work as a man 
—(1) because of its inability to make the 
fullest use of its materials; (2) because 
the machine-made product is lacking in 


perfection and adaptation to the person 
who is to use it. 

Improve your machine? By all means. 
Salvation looks out that way. The ma- 
chine means leisure, and leisure means 
arts and craftsmanship, and the making 
of beautiful things means finer living. 
Improve your machine, of course, to im- 
prove your man. 

Newark, N. J. 


Inside an Old Ladies’ Home 


realize it; the downward slope 

seems as gradual as the upward 
one, until we suddenly discover that 
childhood is left behind. After a life of 
more than sixty varied years, I awoke to 
the unpleasant fact that it was time for 
me to be laid upon the shelf. The loss 
of a good, paying position in a large pub- 
lishing house, which I had filled for many 
years, and my inability to find another 
place after repeated trials and the dis- 
couraging rebuff, “Too old for the posi- 
tion,” or “A younger person preferred,” 
forced me to look the future in the face 
and have some anxiety as to my course 
of action. An influential friend suggest- 
ed an “old ladies’ home,” but it took 
some months to decide upon the neces- 
sity of the step and to agree to the prop- 
osition. I had been used only to literary 
work, and was not fitted to be a house- 
keeper or to hold other situations, often 
capably filled by women getting on in 
years. At last, urged by the additional 
incentive of having my entrance fee of 
several hundred dollars paid for me by 
friends interested in my welfare, I con- 
sented to enter the home—with some- 
thing of the feeling that I was attending 
my own funeral. 

The home I live in is accounted a 
model one, and is really excellent as to 
situation and accommodations, with a 
sufficient endowment to have all the mod- 
ern improvements for convenience and 
comfort. I was assigned a room on the 
third floor, with one dormer window, 


QO LD age overtakes us before we 


overlooking a yard with trees and grass 
plots, divided by paved walks from the 
street. But the season was winter and 
the leafless trees made the prospect some- 
what dreary. The room, clean and 
bright, held the conventional furniture— 
bed, bureau and mirror, washstand, small 
table and three chairs, one of them a 
rocker. The ingrain carpet was appar- 
ently new, and there was a comfortable 
supply of bed linen and towels. 

In this institution each inmate is al- 
lowed to furnish her room for herself if 
she desires to do so, or to add anything 
of her own that may be suitable. Some 
of the old ladies’ apartments are very 
cosy and pretty, large enough to contain 
a couch, desk, book shelves and pictures, 
and often plants on the broad window 
ledges, besides the numerous small arti- 
cles of virtu dear to the female heart, 
and so often anathematized by the male 
in the family as “trash.” But as this last 
evil, man, is an unknown quantity here, 
his existence disturbs not the serenity of 
the old ladies’ lives. They can keep their 
treasures undisturbed. The matron oc- 
casionally complains of some venerable 
heirlooms as being dust accumulators. 
But she seldom interferes, save in very 
aggravated cases at the spring and fall 
cleanings. As in all places the surround- 
ings are telltales of character, so here 
there is a variety that gives a key to the 
tastes and habits of the possessors. 

It took me some time to become accus- 
tomed to the routine of the establish- 
ment. The meals, tho plentiful in 
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quantity, are not of the kind I had been 
accustomed to; and the table service and 
furnishings are of the plainest and most 
unattractive—thick stone china, abhor- 
rent to the dainty soul. But in time 
one becorhnes accustomed to it. The 
morning meal is always oatmeal; very 
infrequently some other cereal; bread 
and butter, tea and coffee, with either 
bacon, sausage, scrapple, mackerel, hash 
and, occasionally, that composite dish, 
liver pudding; once in a while fried po- 
tatoes and, once a week, hot biscuits. 
Eggs are the Sunday breakfast dainty. 
The dinner is generally the best meal; 
there is always some kind of meat, two 
or three vegetables and rice. Rarely, 
and deliciously, dessert comes, usually 
on Sundays, which is cold meat day and, 
of course, on holidays. These desserts 
are usually rice, tapioca or bread pud- 
dings and, about once a month, pie of 
some sort. The suppers are somewhat 
unsatisfactory, consisting only of bread 
and butter with apple sauce or stewed 
fruit and—not very often—cheese or 
dried beef, and crackers or buns. Tea 
is the sine qua non at every meal; but 
sometimes we get coffee. Apples or 
oranges, or whatever fruit is in season, 
are provided now and then. No one 
need starve, even if the menu is not one 
that exactly suits a delicately nurtured 
taste. In the infirmary the meals are of 
somewhat different quality, better suited 
to the very infirm and the sick, who are 
well cared for by a competent head 
nurse and her assistants. In my opinion, 
it is the most admirably conducted part 
of this institution. 

The Matron—spell her title with a 
capital or all in capitals—is the ever 
present genius of the Home, pervading 
its furthermost recesses, seemingly omni- 
present. One of the New England 
. States claims the honor of her birth, and 
the characteristics of the Yankee shine 
forth as the result of her descent from 
the Pilgrim Mothers. Her experience of 
life in an institution has rendered her 
familiar with all the phases of the work. 
She is acute, managing, and a good 
reader of character on the general lines, 
altho she sometimes fails to recognize 
the nicer points in the making up of the 
women of real refinement whose lives it 
is her privilege to regulate, But to only 
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a few is granted this insight. Taking all 
things into consideration, the Matron is 
the right woman in the right place. She 
discharges her various duties circum- 
spectly and well; she has proved her 
ability by having kept the good opinion 
of the managers—who are all women— 
for almost two decades. Her attire is 
always neat and suitable, with enough 
of “rustle” to command outward rever- 
ence. She has a sharp eye and an in- 
cisive voice, which can be heard all over 
the long dining-room with its numerous 
tables, when she says grace. It is at 
meal times she voices forth her displeas- 
ure, if any broken rules or any sins of 
omission have been discovered. She does 
it in an impersonal manner, with warn- 
ing for the future, leaving it to the cul- 
prits to take home the reproof, or, as the 
saying is, “to wear the cap if it fits.” 
The rules of the institution are few and 
very easy to keep; but it is a constant 
commentary on human nature to observe 
how many of the old ladies take delight 
in finding excuses to evade them. A 
number of small services are put upon 
the active inmates. In spring and fall, 
there is sewing to be done for the house, 
such as hemming towels and making 
sheets and pillow slips, etc. Just at this 
time rheumatic fingers and poor eyesight 
are especially troublesome. There are 
restrictions put upon going out, and ev- 
ery one is privileged to take a vacation 
each year, to visit friends or relatives, if 
they have the means to do so. 

There is a small chapel in the build- 
ing, where services are held every Sun- 
day afternoon and on one evening dur- 
ing the week. They are conducted by 
either ministers or laymen of various 
Protestant denominations, for the insti- 
tution is unsectarian. A really good 
small library, with many of the new 
books and magazines, supplies mental 
pabulum for the household, and a daily 
paper is supplied; but many of the old 
ladies take the newspapers for them- 
selves. : 

Each old lady has the privilege of mak- 
ing a little money by the work of her 
hands if she possess the skill and the 
opportunity, and many a one knows how 
to use the needle to make fancy articles 
dress dolls, to knit and to crochet. The 
work often finds ready sale with friends 
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or with the managers. It is written in 
the laws of the Home that a trifling per- 
centage must be paid to the institution 
from the returns. The rule is not strictly 
observed. It is amusing to find out how 
often this small tax is slyly evaded or 
ignored. Two or three old ladies are 
very industrious in making a variety of 
household articles, knitting tidies, etc., os- 
tensibly for purposes of charity; but, as 
their friends or patrons supply the mate- 
rial necessary for their work, I strongly 
lean to the opinion that the Bible maxim 
is carried out, and that their charity begins 
at home. Most of the workers, however, 
honestly pay the duty required, and there 
is always mention of the amount in the 
annual report. 

With those who can work it gives a 
comfortable sense of being useful; some 
“siller in the pouch,” is a great help to 
cheerfulness, and a promoter of personal 
dignity, as the Scotch minister knew 
from experience when he borrowed a 
“siller saxpence” to have in his pocket, 
on an occasion when he especially wished 
to impress his hearers with the force of 
his sermon. 

Every small community like this re- 
sembles a miniature world where dif- 
ferent phases of character make an in- 
teresting study for the sociologist. There 
are a few good, lively Christians, whose 
influence can be felt. They appear to be 
tranquilly waiting until they are called 
to their own place. No doubt time has 
softened the trials and disappointments 
of their past lives, and these last years 
are not unhappy ones for them. But, 
after a careful consideration, it is my 
opinion that the grumblers and fault- 
finders predominate, and jealousy and ill- 


. feeling often exist without the slightest 


cause, save the unchecked evil spirit. 
Much charity must be exercised toward 
the unhappy and dissatisfied ones. Many 
of them have had trying experiences, and 
the old have a propensity to look back and 
remember blessings that have perhaps 
been slighted or never recognized before, 
while at the same time they miss those 
within reach. There is so much curiosity 
and gossip going on all the time that 


I have learned by experience to avoid 
expressing the most colorless opinions 
on any person or subject. They are apt 
to be ventilated with “improvements” and 
often cause mischief and heartburning. 
I have learned to take with the saline 
grain all discussions concerning the char- 
acter or actions of any one connected 
with this aged little world, where the 
smallest sayings, like children’s snowballs, 
white and small, enlarge as they are 
rolled from place to place, and lose their 
pristine whiteness along the grimy, 
earthy road. 

After much consideration and some 
experience in an Old Ladies’ Home, it 
appears to me not unlike other situations 


in life. It has its cheerful side and its ~ 


drawbacks. I am speaking now from 
the point of view of one who, in spite 
of more than three-score years, is active 
in mind and body. To such a woman 
the Home is a comfortable boarding 
house, where there is no anxiety as to 
weekly payments for food and lodging, 
and where within the four walls of her 
own room, she can find a home, and so 
attain a certain degree of happiness, or 
at least can accept with thankfulness in 
decent gratitude the state to which cir- 
cumstances, or Providence has called her. 
No use speculating on “the might have 
beens” ; accept the present and make the 
best of it. Is there anything more diffi- 
cult than making the best of things that 
are innately antagonistic? The most 
trying of them all, to me at least, is to 
be constantly associated with the old and 
failing, the deaf and half blind, and with 
those whose infirmities are the source of 
repining, whose one idea is self—and 
they are in the majority. It needs an 
intercourse with the outside world and 
more youthful sympathy and companion- 
ship to keep from utter disgust of life on 
one hand, or the other, from falling into 
the same apathy and everlasting grum- 
bling. Even the few cheerful souls are 
not enough to leaven this depression. It 
is hard to settle down to old age with 
only a respectable funeral as its finis, at 
the end of few or many years spent in 
an Old Ladies’ Home. 
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American Snobbishness in the Philippines 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


{Our readers will remember the article from Mrs. Parsons in THe INDEPENDENT a few 


weeks ago entitled 


“Penalizing Marriage and Child Bearing.” 


The following article is 


the result of her experiences in the Philippines last summer, where she went with her hus- 
band, Congressman Herbert Parsons, as a member of the Taft party.—Ep1ror.] 


ACE snobbishness seems to be the 
R source of much of the present dis- 
content in the Philippines with 
American administration. There are in 
Manila—I shall speak only of Manila, 
where I had opportunities for personal 
observation, but the same conditions are 
reported to exist in the provinces, prob- 
ably less marked, however—there are in 
Manila many cultivated and wealthy Fili- 
pino and Mestizo (i e., Filipino-Spanish 
or Chinese) families who live in consid- 
erable comfort and luxury. Their houses 
are large and well, altho somewhat archa- 
icly, furnished. They have carriages, in 
some cases automobiles, jewels and lavish 
wardrobes. One or more members of a 
family have usually traveled abroad, and 
perhaps lived for some time in Europe. 
Between this native aristocracy and the 
Americans in Manila there is at present 
little or no social intercourse, altho the 
natives have a deep sense of hospitality 
and are devoted to social festivity. 

It is not difficult to see at once that 
this barrier is raised up by the Amer- 
icans, wand, moreover, by the American 
women. I met American ladies who had 
never been inside a Filipino house. At 
the two entertainments given to the Taft 
party which the Filipinos to any extent 
attended, no resident American women 
danced with Filipino partners except in 
the case of one square dance, where the 
ranking American woman present was 
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officially bound to follow Secretary Taft’s 
example, he dancing with the hostess and 
she with the host. Excepting three or 
four school teachers and the wife of one 
American official who was interested in 
introducing housekeeping classes into the 
school system, I met during the week that 
I was in Manila not a single American 
woman who expressed an interest of any 
kind in the welfare or progress of the 
Filipinos. 

Impatience with and harshness toward 
native servants was the American house- 
keeper’s usual attitude. One woman told 
me that she was so disgusted with her 
“boys” that when they didn’t carry out 
her orders she threw things at their 
heads. This, of course, was an extreme 
case, but there is little or no attempt to 
train the much complained of “boys.” It 
must be acknowledged that the climate 
bears very hard on the American woman, 
apparently harder on her than on her 
husband or father. She soon loses her 
color and her energy, not’to speak of her 
temper, the more readily, probably, be- 
cause her life is so fruitless and so ill 
adapted to climatic conditions. Late 
hours, badly chosen food and nothing 
more arduous than card playing do not 
fulfill what seem to be necessary hygi- 
enic conditions in the tropics, 4. ¢@., a 
certain amount of hard work or exercise, 
much sleep and much nourishment. Poor 
health, whatever the cause, is probably in 
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part responsible for the American wom- 
an’s inertness in assuming the very plain 
obligations that meet her in the Philip- 
pines; but unintelligent and selfish race 
prejudice is only too plainly the under- 
lying cause of her indifference and neg- 
lectfulness. 

The entertainment of the Taft party 
furnished many illustrations of this neg- 
lect of native society. It was stated to 
me, and as far as I could I verified the 
statement, that not a single Filipino lady 
was invited to meet Miss Roosevelt or 
the ladies of the party at any of the din- 
ners given in their honor. Some of the 
bachelor members of the unofficial party 
and a few of the younger Congressmen 
were assigned to Filipino families, but 
even in these cases, in the more or less 
public discussion of entertainment plans 
the feelings of the Filipinos were out- 
raged by the open questioning of their 
means of entertaining the American visit- 
ors. One Filipino lady who has always 


kept an excellent table was told that if 
she wished to entertain two members of 
the unofficial party she must engage a 


Chinese cook. The statement was made 
in one of the American newspapers that 
it was hoped that Miss Roosevelt would 
not be seen dancing with any “gugu’— 
the American term of contempt for the 
Filipino. In looking over the program 
of entertainments Secretary Tait prob- 
ably appreciated the exclusion of the 
natives from any important part in it, for 
he himself planned for the one native 
entertainment given to the American vis- 
itors, the most enjoyable and the most 
conformable to the usages of polite soci- 
ety, by the way, of all the festivities. 
This social neglect of the Filipinos by 
the Americans is probably felt all the 
more keenly at present because of its con- 
trast with the tone set by Governor and 
Mrs. Taft in the past. In their day the 
Malacafian receptions were attended by 
as many natives as Americans. Whereas, 
at the very crowded reception given at 
the Malacafian to the Taft party,. but a 
handful of Filipinos were present, in 
spite of the attraction of the presence of 
Miss Roosevelt and of their greatly be- 
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loved ex-Governor. Moreover, it was 
said that even the Filipinos present had 
to be especially urged to come. The 
daughter of one of the most prominent 
native officials, a cultivated and distin- 
guished lady, told me that under no cir- 
cumstances would she go to the Mala- 
cafian, as she understood that she was 
not welcome there. She added that all 
her friends felt in the same way. In 
pointing out the contrast of past and pres- 
ent to me, another Filipino lady showed 
me with pride a photograph taken of her- 
self with Mrs. Taft, both in Filipino 
dress. 

As was seen in the past, much can be 
done undoubtedly by the ranking officials, 
and still more by their wives, in setting a 
fashion, so to speak, of respect and con- 
sideration for the natives; nevertheless, 
as Bishop Brent has recently pointed out, 
what is really needed in the Philippines, 
for the McKinley-Taft educational policy 
to stand any chance of success, is a higher 
type of American official—and not alto- 
gether humorously, may it also be sug- 
gested that it would be well if the char- 
acter of a man’s wife also played a part 
in his qualifications as colonial adminis- 
trator. The experiment of forcing a 
people to pass in one or even several 
generations thru a social development 
that would normally require several cen- 
turies is, to say the least, an unprece- 
dented and, therefore, uncertain under- 
taking. It certainly demands men and 
women of the highest moral and mental 
caliber, practical people, but people with 
faith and enthusiasm. With few excep- 
tions, the Americans at present in the 
Philippines, in both official and unofficial 
life, are not of this type. The Filipinos 
who have been in America appreciate this 
fact, and herein is naturally another 
source of discontent with American occu- 
pation. 

How to get the best type of Americans 
to go to the Philippines is the most ur- 
gent, in fact, the essential task of our 
present Philippine policy. Whether or 
not America can spare this type of Amer- 
ican is, of course, another question. 

Wasuincton, D. C, 





Reminiscences of Webster and Sumner 


BY IRVING ALLEN 


fifty years ago, were residents 

of Boston—Webster, Everett, 
Choate, Phillips and Winthrop—it is 
probable that the fame of Daniel Webster 
will prove most enduring. He was the 
central sun around which his great as- 
sociates revolved, with the exception of 
Wendell Phillips, who moved in an ec- 
centric orbit of his own. Yet,-in the 
matter of eloquence alone, Everett and 


O F the five illustrious orators who, 


Choate were both the superiors of ~ 


Webster, whose long and undisputed 
reign as a monarch in the realm of 
American statesmanship, of oratory, and 
of diplomacy, was doubtless due in al- 
most equal measure to his majestic intel- 
lectual endowments and to his unique 
and kingly personality. 

It was not only the citizens of Boston, 
to whom his face and form were familiar, 
who stopped to gaze upon the great 
statesman with reverent admiration, but 
it is a tradition of London that even the 
coalheavers and bargemen of the world’s 
metropolis looked with amazement on a 
simple majesty of manhood of which 
their princes and dukes had given them 
no conception. 

There are many incidents in the public 
life of Webster of which I have a vivid 
recollection, but there is none that I re- 
call with greater clearness than the 
famous Military and Floral Reception, 
at Boston, on July oth, 1851. It was 
one of the many red-letter days in 
what was known in those times of a 
doubtful peace as “the City of Pro- 
cessions.” I remember that it seemed to 
me that every garden and greenhouse in 
the neighborhood of the Capital had been 
despoiled to contribute to the éclat and 
splendor of the great occasion. 

It was a time of the deepest and most 


intense partisan and personal excitement, 


and bitterness. It was Webster’s first 
visit to the city of which he had long 
been the idol since the 7th of March 
speech. The Abolitionists, under the 
brilliant leadership of Wendell Phillips, 
had poured on the head of the great 
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Whig champion all the vials of their 
philanthropic invective; even the muse 
of Whittier had evolved a diatribe as 
melodious as it was indiscreet and un- 
charitable, and of which in his later years 
the poet was duly and wisely ashamed ; 
and this midsummer demonstration of 
the old loyalty and love for Webster was 
no formal civic or political function, but 
a spontaneous tribute from the people of 
the old Puritan City. 

The entire State Militia was invited— 
not, if I remember rightly, ordered—to 
assemble in Boston early in the afternoon 
of the appointed day to participate in the 
city’s welcome to the statesman it chiefly 
delighted to honor. It was a Summer 
day of intense and exceptional heat; yet 
every regiment in the two divisions was 
fully represented in the long and glitter- 
ing array. The march under the blazing 
July sun, altho greatly abbreviated by 
reason of the well-nigh insupportable 
temperature, was fatal to at least three 
of the Massachusetts Militia. 

I attended the funeral of one of them 
in Cambridge on the following Sunday. 

Despite the terrific heat, Boston or- 
dained for itself one of its own peculiar 
holidays, and the principal streets at an 
early hour were filled with enthusiastic 
citizens and visitors from all the neigh- 
boring cities and towns; but it was a 
striking and significant fact that scarcely 
a single representative of the African 
race was visible on the thorofares of 
Boston that midsummer afternoon ; Web- 
ster’s popularity with the colored people 
of Massachusetts, as with the Abolition- 
ists, was already a thing of the past. 

I forget just where the long line was 
taken up. The procession—which, with 
the exception of an extensive array of 
gentlemen on horséback, was exclusive- 
ly military—passed through State, Wash- 
ington and other principal streets to the 
Common, where Webster made a mem- 
orable and eloquent speech. I waited in 
a comparatively quiet thorofare at the 
West End, and had an admirable view of 
Mr. Webster. 
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The illustrious guest of the city, was 
seated in a barouche opposite the Mayor, 
whose name I do not recall, and beside 
him sat his lifelong friend and associate, 
Edward Everett. 

Webster’s face was pale, and wore an 
expression of bewilderment and weari- 
ness. This was especially noticeable at a 
point where a very lovely young lady 
suddenly appeared on a platform or stage 
extended from one of the fine residences 
on the avenue—West street, I think— 
with a magnificent bouquet of exotics, 
which she presented with a graceful bow 
to Mr. Webster—happily with no attempt 
at verbal eloquence. The tribute was ac- 
cepted with a simple “Thank you,” and a 
majestic obeisance from the great states- 
man. 

It is pleasant to remember that, what- 
ever may have been the strength and the 
extent of adverse sentiment on the part 
of any section of the Boston public, noth- 
ing occurred to mar the splendid success 
of this final tribute during his life of the 
New England Capital to her personal 
and political idol. 

Webster was then in his sixty-ninth 
year and had nearly reached the close of 
his marvelous career. 

The next and the last time I saw him 
living was early in the year 1852 on the 
platform of Faneuil Hall. 

The face of no great citizen of Massa- 
chusetts was more familiar to me than 
was that of Dan’l Webster; yet—and it 
is still to me a matter of deep regret—I 
heard his voice in public only on two oc- 
casions—at the Wyeth divorce trial at 
East Cambridge in 1848, when Mr. 
Choate was his formidable and victorious 
opponent, and at the time of which I 
have written, in Faneuil Hall. It was a 
speech in the nature of a defense of his 
attitude in and after the 7th of March 
address in the National Senate, and was 
delivered at the request of eminent citi- 
zens, chiefly of the great Whig party, of 
which Webster was so long the cham- 
pion and chief. 

It was shortly after the carriage acci- 
dent at Marshfield, from which he es- 
caped with no more serious injury than 
a broken arm. As he stood on the ros- 
trum of the historic hall, where his voice 
had been so often heard in many a sacred 
cause, his face was drawn and pallid, 
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doubtless from recent suffering, and the 
injured limb rested in a sling of white 
linen. 

As I recall this last appearance of 
Webster within the consecrated walls 
whose memories are indissolubly linked 
with his name and fame, his personal 
presence seems far more impressive and 
effective than any words he uttered. 

Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say 
of the address itself that, so far from be- 
ing either strikingly eloquent or power- 
ful, much of it was absolutely dull and 
even commonplace. Unlike either Ever- 
ett, Choate, Phillips or Winthrop, Mr. 
Webster, I think, rarely made accurate 
and careful preparation for an’ orator- 
ical effort. The great Senatorial oration 
on which his fame for classic, and in its 
way matchless, eloquence largely rests, 
was never committed to paper—was not 
at least written out in full—until some 
time after its delivery ; and the speech as 
we have it today, especially the thrilling 
and marvelous peroration, familiar to 
every schoolboy in the land, is essentially 
different from the words as they fell 
from the lips of the orator. 

It required some great occasion—some 
impending and momentous public stress 
—some issue of vast moral or political 
import—to call into exercise Webster’s 
treasures of gorgeous rhetoric, of wither- 
ing denunciation, of splendid  elo- 
quence. 

An iriconspicuous mark is quite as un- 
satisfactory to Slander as it is to Death, 
and few great Americans have escaped 
the arrows of the ubiquitous and venom- 
ous vendor of scandal and falsehood. To 
him Everett was an aristocrat and a po- 
litical trimmer ; Choate—who, we are as- 
sured by his physician, easily succumbed 
to a Dover’s powder—was an opium 
eater; and Daniel Webster was pro- 
nounced by a host of pious New Eng- 
landers, whose intellectual endowments 
were circumscribed within the periphery 
of a Franklin medal, a hopeless drunk- 
ard! 

A well-meaning Boston clergyman as- 
sured the writer, with all the solemnity 
of perfect faith, that, on the occasion of 
the reception I have described, Mr. Web- 
ster was so far under the influence of 
liquor that he found it impossible to 
stand erect in his carriage! Heaven be 
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praised! I was able to nail that slander 
from my own absolute personal knowl- 
edge, standing as I was at the very mo- 
ment to which the man referred within 
six feet of Webster’s carriage. 

Some readers of this paper may remem- 
ber the launching of a vessel of some 
sort,somewhere in the forties—I think an 
ocean steamer—to which was given the 
mame of the Massachusetts statesman. 
Mr. Webster had agreed to be present 
and to speak on the occasion, but was so 
ill on the appointed day that his law 
partner, the late John P. Healy, urged 
him in vain to remain at home. He had 
promised, he said, and would on no ac- 
count disappoint his friends. It was 
widely asserted, and quite generally be- 
lieved by the hosts who gladly credit 
any evil report against the great, that at 
the banquet on board the vessel Mr. 
Webster was so decidedly under the ef- 
fects of undue potations that he had to 
be held on his feet during the delivery 
of his speech! 

The simple truth was—and this I had 
from Mr. Healy’s lips—that Mr. Web- 
ster’s weakness was so great that he 
—Mr. H.—stood by his side all thru the 
address, his arm interlocked with that of 
the speaker lest his strength should 
wholly fail. He added that the sole 
beverage of which Mr. Webster partook 
thruout the afternoon was half a glass 
of Madeira wine! Ample material, how- 
ever, for the facile scandal of envious or 
malicious inferiority! 

After Charles Sumner’s partial re- 
covery from the effects of Brooks brutal 
assault, it was determined by the 
Senator’s Boston admirers and friends 
to give him a public welcome on his re- 
turn to that city. The time selected was 
an afternoon in the November of the 
year 1856. 

Unlike the Webster reception, the tri- 
bute to Mr. Sumner did not assume the 
form of an extensive military display. 
The corps of National Lancers was ac- 
cepted as escort, and was the sole 
representative of the State Militia. The 
remainder of the procession was com- 
posed of a long array of cavaliers, and 
gentlemen in open carriages. How well 
I recall the face and form of Longfel- 
low as I saw him on that Autumn after- 
noon. 
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He rode alone in his own uncovered 
carriage or barouche. I even remember 
the unimportant detail that he wore on 
this occasion the vestcoat of ruby velvet, 
which was cften at that date a fashion- 
able item in a gentleman’s apparel. The 
poet’s auburn hair and full side whiskers 
were as yet untinged with gray, and his 
entire aspect seemed to me singularly 
youthful and jovial. Alas! it was soon 
after that festal November day that the 
sad mischance occurred that darkened 
the life and whitened the locks of Sum- 
ner’s friend and our most renowned and 
beloved singer. 

As on the day of the Webster demon- 
stration, the streets were filled with a 
crowd of eager sightseers, and in some 
quarters there was no lack of enthusi- 
asm; but it was often made evident that 
its source was sympathy for Mr. Sum- 
ner’s personal sufferings at the hands of 
a slaveholder rather than especial admi- 
ration or affection for the man. Indeed, 
it is only truth to say that Sumner was 
never an object of personal regard or at- 
tachment to the mass of the Boston peo- 
ple. They respected his sincerity and ad- 
mired the courage with which he main- 
tained unpopular opinions and _ political 
tenets ; but the aristocratic element in the 
nature of this champion of human free- 
dom and honest hater of the slave sys- 
tem, and his too often brusque and 
haughty manners in private intercourse 
—especially with strangers—made him 
all thru his public career persona non 
grata to the great body of his constitu- 
ents, and, I think, to many of his associ- 
ates in the National Senate. 

I have spoken of the conspicuous ab- 
sence from the streets of Boston of our 
colored fellow-citizens on the day of the 
Webster “floral reception.” On that No- 
vember afternoon, as the cavalcade that 
escorted Mr. Sumner approached the 
State House, in a majority of the palaces 
of Beacon street “the windows were 
darkened,” shutters and blinds remaining 
obstinately and ominously closed—while 
Belknap and Anderson streets poured 
forth their dusky and rejoicing hosts! 

As in life, so was it with both these 
great Massachusetts statesmen in death. 
What reader who recalls the memorable 
29th of October, 1852, will forget the 
extent and the evident sincerity of the 
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public grief on the day of Webster’s 
burial ? 

There was public sorrow and a wide 
sense Of bereavement when Sumner 
died; but the element of personal loss 
was somehow lacking thru all the out- 
ward evidences of mourning. 

It is perhaps true that comparatively 
few of our greatest citizens—poets, prose 
writers, statesmen, orators, preachers— 
have been in any real sense magnetic 
men. To this rule Daniel Webster, Ru- 
fus Choate, and Phillips Brooks were 
pre-eminent and striking exceptions. It 
is my belief that the lovers of Webster 
for the simply human and manly quali- 
ties that so endeared him to neighbors 
and friends were wellnigh as numerous 
as the worshipers at the shrine of his 
majestic intellectual gifts. 

As I saw the body of the great anti- 
slavery Senator lowered into the grave in 
beautiful Mt. Auburn, amid the tolling 
of the distant Cambridge bells, and the 
sad silence of his eminent associates, I 
felt that, solemn and affecting as were 
the hour and the scene, there was some- 
how lacking the sense of personal loss so 
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touchingly expressed by an old neighbor 
—a farmer—at the historic Marshfield 
funeral: “How lonesome,” he said, “the 
world will seem without Webster!’ 

I had, of course, no personal acquaint- 
ance with Daniel Webster; but I knew 
Mr. Sumner well, having been introduced 
to him in Washington by Mr. E. L. 
Pierce—in later years his biographer; 
and I often met him at the old Sumner 
mansion on Hancock street, in Boston. 
Mr. Sumner was a genuine lover of art, 
and there were many objects of exceed- 
ing interest and value in his Boston resi- 
dence ; among them I remember a minia- 
ture copy on ivory of the famous portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci, utterly unlike the nu- 
merous pictures of that lovely and most 
unfortunate woman. 

It may be mentioned, as an illustration 
of the unique egotism so prominent in 
Sumner’s character, that he carefully 
kept and frequently exhibited the coat 
worn by him at the time of the Brooks 
assault. I recall, especially, a set of solid 
gold knives and forks—a tribute from 
eminent Hungarians after Sumner’s 
speech in behalf of their cause. 


Madonna. Mia 


BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


I sge thy face as on that calmer day 

When from my infant eyes it passed away, 
Above these futile cares and questionings, 
Above this pale of petty human things,— 

The trampled field of Time’s capricious play. 


Bright with more mother-love than tongue can say, 
Stern with the sense of foes in strong array, 
Yet hopeful with no hopefulness Earth brings, 


I see thy face. 


O gracious guarder from the primrose way, 

O loving guide when wanton feet would stray, 
O inspiration sweet when the heart sings, 
O sweeter ministrant to sufferings,— 

Down all the long road—my Madonna—may 


I see thy face. 


New Yorx City. 
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Life of Charles Lamb 


It is a commonplace, whose richness 
and worth one realizes afresh with each 
new reading and experience, that one 
can never hear enough of Charles Lamb 
and his sister “Bridget Elia” (Mary 
Anne). It is always these personal au- 
thors that twine round our hearts, ap- 
pearing less like stars in the sky than 
flowers in the field. And in this instance 
there is the double conjunction, the twin- 
blossom, of brother and sister, “united 
in their lives and not divided in their 
deaths,” and kept unwithering in the ad- 
miring and affectionate remembrance of 
posterity. 

They have been fortunate, also, in edi- 
tors and in biographers, love has been 
lavished on their words and deeds, and 
has provoked not only better knowledge 
but fuller learning, for which we, fol- 
lowers, if not disciples, are duly grate- 
ful. Last, if not best, of annotators and 
narrators stands Mr. Lucas,* advantaged 
on the shoulders of his predecessors, with 
the whole field of previous material be- 
fore his view, and at immediate and 
minute command. Details, near and re- 
mote, of the least aid to the delineation 
of his subject, are accurately and in- 
defatigably assembled, the scattered rays 
gathered with a master hand into a clear 
and pure illumination of these heroic yet 
pathetic figures, each obscured into the 
brightness of the other’s life ; the sister, so 
sane and sensible, and patiently respectful 
of herself and protective of her beloved 
younger brother ; and Charles, compound 
of human frailty and fortitude, of mild 
wild life and wild mild literature, of 
Puck and Shakespeare and other elements 
(unspeakable, if indispensable) of 
humor and of power, irregularity and 
responsibility. 

Never has more elaborate care been 
manifest in biography than under Mr. 
Lucas’s most patient superintendence 
and competent companionship ; the prom- 
ises of the publishers are more than ful- 
filled at every point, for here is “recon- 





*Tux Lire or CHARLE Lams. By BE. V. Laces. 
Two Volumes, with Fifty Illustrations. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 


structed the Lamb circle, welded to- 
gether autobiographical passages fro: 
Lamb’s essays and letters, and refer- 
ences to Lamb by other writers’—all 
other writers, one would think, and with 
an erudition -paralleled only by the ap- 
parent ease of presentation—‘“in such a 
way as to show in every light the most 
fascinating and lovable figure in English 
literature.” Lamb’s_ relatives and 
“friends of whom little has been written” 
—for example, John Lamb “the vulgar 
brother” (Crabb Robinson), and the 
“several very different friends” who 
marred and made his life, but certainly 
made his literature—are “treated very 
fully; while something is said of every 
person named in the correspondence.” 
And all this without bulk or trouble, con- 
fusion or voluminousness; while, as for 
tedium, the reading is always a delight. 
Insensibly we are enticed further and 
further, with ever gentle pleasure like 
straying down woodland paths and the 


continual little signs that orient us, in 
what is confessedly a difficult country, 
are so neat and complete and incon- 
spicuous that there is no feeling of ob- 


trusiveness or interference, only an 
amazed gratefulness at the evident 
though hidden pains of the surveyor an« 
road maker. 

The quotations, from the essays and 
the letters, are delicious and numerous, 
but too few; and the little insets of ex- 
planatory reference and delicate con- 
densations of descriptive context are ex- 
quisite miniature of map or picture. 

Everything interests us, tho the 
appeal is varyingly distributed thru 
the entire middle range of human feel- 
ing: tears and smiles, tempest and de- 
pression, chase each other like an April 
day thru the rapt reader’s mood. There 
are trifles and futilities recorded, but 
life has these as well, and Lamb himself 
is flat or forced at times; but what mov- 
ing pictures, high relief—by artistry of 
life and mind—of petty pleasures, dull 
occupations, common duties, with these 
uncommon. people, hall-marked by tem- 
perament, character, destiny, as separate 
—precious in the simple life they lived! 
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The biography takes the form of an 
annual chronicle, with ready and exhaus- 
tive reference to all significant sources 
of information, illumined with delightful 
extracts of Eliana, and exquisite letters 
(some of the best, written in depression ) 
from Lamb’s sensorium or “nonsen- 
sorium.” Indeed, this is a book to re- 
ceive in silent gratefulness, with full ap- 
preciation of the author’s labor and de- 
votion, too deep for words; to read and 
re-read, to give and keep; a true com- 
panion and friend of all humors, to in- 
troduce us to another world of man than 
our familiar own, and an historic society, 
and two as radiant figures as ever passed, 
without pretense, within and then beyond 
the light of common day. 

The one defect that must be mentioned 
—for evil lay even in Paradise—is the in- 
sistent preoccupation with Lamb’s en- 
slavement to drink and tobacco, mere 
personal failings, which bring him hu- 
manly most near to us also, but of which 
too much seems to be made. But this 


is a good fault, and indicates an honest 
and perhaps too well-informed biog- 
rapher. 


ws 


Dunning’s History of Political. 


Theory 


Ir may sound paradoxical, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that in no other field 
of scientific activity is there so plentiful 
a lack of historical tradition as in the 
field of social-historical science. That 
theories should come and go is the fate 
of all scientific endeavor, but it is only 
in the social sciences that we meet with 
the phenomenon of the same theories ap- 
pearing, disappearing, and reappearing 
again several times in succession with- 
out any modification in their leading 
features. This is partly due to the in- 
equality of social evolution in different 
countries, even in different sections of 
the same country; partly to the varying 
interests of the different social classes, 
so that a theory which has served its 
turn in the interests of one class and has 
finally been discarded as no longer ten- 
able, is taken up at some later time in 
the interests of another class, or is ad- 
hered to by the more backward elements 
of the same class; but it is also partly 
due to the fact that there is no adequate 
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history of the historical and social sci- 
ences, such as one can readily obtain for 
the natural sciences as well as for 
philosophy in the narrower acceptation 
of the term. One of the most pressing 
needs to the student of any branch of so- 
cial science is an authoritative record of 
the theories already advanced concern- 
ing that branch of science. 

Such a cyclopedic record cannot, of 
course, be the work of one man, however 
comprehensive his genius, but the com- 
bined and co-ordinated work of many 
men—an achievement worthy of a truly 
great “captain of industry.” Mean- 
while we must be content with such sec- 
tions of the history of sociological 
thought as can be worked out by indi- 
vidual scholars. Among these partial ef- 
forts Professor Dunning’s History* is 
sure to take high rank. In its design and 
method this volume is a continuation of 
the “History of Political Theories, An- 
cient and Mediaeval,” which was pub- 
lished more than three years ago, and 
was reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT for 
May I, 1902. Nevertheless, we believe 
that it will not be superfluous to point 
out the exact scope of the work. 


It is not merely a history of so-called 
political science. Professor Dunning is 
not of those who regard political science 
as a cause rather than as a result of act- 
ual political history. He therefore in- 
cludes in his History theories that nowa- 
days have no standing in political sci- 
ence, “many political doctrines . . . have 
had an origin and a career quite out of 
relation to any formal body of scientific 
dogma.” His criterion of selection has 
been the actual relationship between any 
given theory and the current of institu- 
tional development, and the latter is 
treated as the enveloping atmosphere 
within which alone the former could have 
had its being. 

But if this criterion has enlarged the 
scope of the work on the one hand, it 
has, on the other hand, precluded the 
adequate treatment of such theories as 
have had no immediate practical im- 
portance or were the psychological ex- 
pressions of historical movements that 





*A History or PoriticAL THEORIES FROM LUTHER 
To Montesguiev. By William Archibald Dunning 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of ge 3 and Political 
Philosophy in’ Columbia University ew York: The 


Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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were doomed to defeat. In the former 
category would come such books as 
More’s “Utopia,” the first modern expo- 
sition of socialism, and Vico’s “Princi- 
ples of a New Science,” the first modern 
scientific effort towards the formulation 
of a philosophy of history. In the latter 
category would come the theories and 
vicissitudes of the Anabaptists, the La- 
borites, and similar sects, which are bare- 
ly mentioned by Professor Dunning, 
altho he bestows some little attention 
upon their English counterpart, the Lev- 
ellers. 

The space at our disposal forbids us 
from entering upon any detailed criticism 
of the work. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from adverting to one most im- 
portant point: the failure to explain his- 
torically the Hobbesian theories of the 
“state of nature” and the “social com- 
pact.” Yet Professor Dunning’s own 
admirable exposition supplies the ele- 
ments of that explanation. The dogma 


that “man is by nature unsocial and the 
enemy of his kind,” which “was in flat 
contradiction of the Aristotelian dogma 
which had been the accepted foundation 


of social and political science for cen- 
turies” (page 302), as well as that other 
dogma that “the parties to the [social] 
contract are individual natural inen—not 
groups of any sort, not the ‘people,’ 
vaguely defined, and not any superior be- 
ing or sovereign” (page 279)—neither 
of these dogmas could have arisen ex- 
cept in an individualist competitive so- 
ciety, to which even the primitive com- 
munistic conditions of life among the 
American Indians assumed a competitive 
aspect (page 271). Hobbes’ “state of 
nature” is the civil society of his and our 
day, which can be curbed only by the 
sovereign political power created by the 
“social compact.” 


as . 

More About the Civil War 

Mr. REED, in his The Brothers’ War,* 
contributes a notable volume to the dis- 
cussion of causes and results of the great 
conflict. Tho Southern in its standpoint, 
it is informed with an exceptional spirit 
of fairness to the Northern attitude. It 
asserts that both sections were morally 
right, in that both fought for their best 


* Tue BrotHers’ War. By John C. Reed. Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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interests as they understood them, and 
for the ideals which naturally grew out 
of these interests. 

This dualism of right the author main- 
tains by asserting a dualism of tendency 
in the formative processes of the national 
life. The separate economic interests of 
the South made constantly for a lesser 
nationalism—a _ sectional concretion—at 
the South, while the economic interests 
of the North made constantly for a 
larger nationalism, embracing every sec- 


‘tion of the land. So, that in spite of the 


equal sovereignty, conceded at the time, 
of the several parties to the constitutional 
compact, involving the right of secession, 
Northern feeling and opinion developed 
about the ideal of national unity, fixed 
and indissoluble. The North being the 
stronger coercion was thus the ordained 
and inevitable response to secession. 
There is little in the volume concern- 
ing the war itself, but much about its 
leading figures, North and South. Web- 
ster is considered as the incarnation of 
the spirit of the larger Nationalism, 
Toombs of the lesser. The treatment of 
Webster is remarkable, coming from a 
Southern pen. His figure is made co- 


_lossal, and even his defects are trans- 


formed into virtues. Calhoun and Davis 
are also painted on large canvases. 
Wendell Phillips and William L. Yancey 
are briefly contrasted as types of root- 
and-branch Abolitionist and Southern 
fire-eater. There is little of Lincoln and 
Grant, tho something of Chase and 
Seward. No inconsiderable skill in char- 
acterization is shown in these de- 
lineations, tho the language is often 
declamatory and extravagant. The at- 
tempt to canonize Toombs will doubtless 
prove unconvincing to most readers. 
Thruout his book the author maintains 
a severely antagonistic, and it seems to 
us, a persistently unfair attitude toward 
the negro. He divides the race roughly 
into two classes—the lower and _ the 
upper—of whom the former number 95 
per cent. of the total. For these he has 
nothing but opprobrium. They prove 
themselves, under freedom, to be shift- 
less, lazy, mendacious, unchaste and dis- 
honest. The hard work of the South is 
passing out of their hands, and they are 
rapidly degenerating. Slavery, he thinks, 
was the greatest blessing that ever came 
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to the race, and freedom the greatest 
evil. It is enough to say that the data 
given by the author to show the present 
degeneracy of the race are at least coun- 
terbalanced, if not wholly overthrown, 
by other data of which he makes no 
mention. His particular remedy for al- 
leged evils—the segregation of the race 
in a negro State—is unlikely ever to be 
realized. 

Judged as a whole, no book we have 
recently read exhibits so many and such 
striking contrasts of manner and sub- 
stance. Its economic bases are usually 
sound, tho they serve too frequently as 
starting points for extravagant assump- 
tions; there are shrewd judgments set 
off against mere collocations of words, 
and there is restrained and measured ex- 
pression mingled with wild hyperbole. 
Yet for all its shortcomings, it is a book 
well worthy a larger audience in the 
North. 

The latest history of the Civil Wart 
comes from England. In contrast to so 
many British books on American affairs 
which show an incorrigible misapprehen- 
sion of their subject matter, it is char- 
acterized by understanding, by impartial 
attitude and by thoroness of treatment. 
It is written from a strategical stand- 
point, and campaigns rather than battles 
are its main consideration. Thus isolated 
engagements, even when notable ones, 
such as Pea Ridge, Brice’s Cross Roads 
and Ball’s Bluff, come in for but scant 
mention. But the battles occurring in 
campaigns of strategic importance are 
carefully treated in detail. 

No reference is made to the Rebellion 
Records, with their exhaustive supplies 
of official data. But aside from these. 
the authors have drawn their material 
from a great wealth of sources, North 
and South. This material has been 
studied with patient care, and an attempt 
has been made to harmonize conflicting 
statements. Perhaps too ready an ac- 
ceptance of Southern accounts of the 
overwhelming disparity of numbers of 
Northern troops is shown, but the au- 
thors recognize and admit the need of 
making discounts on this score, and on 
the whole give a fair approximation of 
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the relative strength of the combatants. 
We can give no better indication of 
the temper and attitude of the book than 
the following passage from the chapter 
entitled “Retrospect” : 


“The struggle had been colossal, a war of 
giants. No previous war had ever in the 
same time entailed upon the combatants such 
enormous sacrifices of life and wealth, and 
perhaps no previous war had ever been so 
completely decisive in its results. To the 
men of that day who saw the Southern Con- 
federacy beaten to its knees after almost su- 
perhuman efforts and in spite of many a vic- 
tory, the greatest marvel of all was perhaps 
that the South had held out so long against 
such enormous resources and overwhelming 
odds. Those who contrasted the total disap- 
pearance of the Confederate armies with the 
fact that the North had in 1865 over a million 
of men under arms might, indeed, feel wonder 
that the struggle had not terminated long ago. 
The utter collapse of the Confederacy caused 
men for the time to blind themselves to the 
tremendous power which the defeated com- 
batant had wielded, and to ignore the enor- 
mous difficulties of the task which the victor 
had at last triumphantly surmounted. 

“But to men of a later generation the won- 
der rather is that the North ever succeeded in 
the gigantic work of subjugation which had 
been imposed upon it. The conquest of such 
a vast expanse of territory, held by a nation 
in arms, has no parallel in history. The feat 
which the North achieved was a greater one 
than that which Napoleon attempted to his 
own undoing when he invaded Russia in 1812.” 


sz 
Shinto 


TwIce at least, in the history of Japan, 
has a mighty outburst of fruitful energy 


produced astounding results. In the 
eighth century art and architecture took 
forms which today amaze the critical 
student. In our day the world stands 
in wonder asking the cause of Japanese 
success in science and war. Was the 
generating force native or foreign? 
Japan being the soil, whence the seed? 
Was it Shinto, the indigenous religion 
and sum of the primitive civilization? 
Or, was it the contact of the Aryan in- 
tellect upon islanders of intensely es- 
thetic and martial capabilities? Those 
who best know the facts believe in the 
latter view. The architecture and mature 
civilization of Nippon were made by 
Buddhism, which is an Aryan faith and 
purveyor of culture. The great art of 
Japan grew while the Aryan impulse 
lasted. It ran to weedy luxuriance and 
unoriginal tawdriness when this impulse 
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waned. Without the stream of Occi- 
dental influences, from Perry to Meckel, 
there could have been no Mukden vic- 
tory. 

Those who imagine that Japan’s ener- 
gies are wholly self-generative must 
read Mr. Aston’s book on Shinto, the 
Way of the Gods.* This is the ripe fruit 
of forty years of research and study in 
Japanese literature, language and _his- 
tory; for Mr. Aston is one of the three 
(including Satow and Chamberlain) who 
in the sixties, in Tokyo, laid the founda- 
tions of English scholarship in Japanese. 
This master of facts is very modest in 
theory and generalization. He shows 
the utter sophistry of Herbert Spencer’s 
idea of the origin of religion. For Mr. 
Aston finds that ghosts have had very 
little to do with Shinto and that the 
Japanese knew next to nothing of true 
ancestor worship until they borrowed it 
as a system from the Chinese. In prim- 
itive Japan there was no family life as 
modern or Christian people understand 
it, while phallicism was certainly a vital 
part of the kami cult. Furthermore, 
from the time that the early Yamato 
tribes, with their mikado chief, began the 
conquest of the white, Malay and negrito 
races in the archipelago, they made the 
God-Way a means of conquest, incor- 
porating its dogmas and ritual into their 
machinery of government. Thus, many 
of the most sacred festivals, now held in 
honor of the mikado, were originally for 
the sun-goddess. In other words, his- 
tory demonstrates that mikadoism as 
statecraft usurped Shinto for political 
purposes. Aston confirms those native 
and foreign scholars, Satow, Kumi, 
Knox, Revon, who have shown how bald 
in elements and abused by government 
this rudimentary cult was. Of course, 
Japanese professors are punished as dan- 
gerous heretics for saying these things, 
which critical students know so well. Mr. 
Aston gives scholarly details of Shinto’s 
general features, such as personification, 
deification of men, the functions of the 
gods, the mythical narrative, nature- 
deities, man-deities, ceremonials, his own 
translations of the rituals, the modern 
decay and sects of Shinto, etc. This is 
the book on Shinto (which it is redund- 
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ancy to call Shinto “ism”). There is no 
other. Nevertheless the final word per- 
haps remains to be spoken, for while Mr. 
Aston is strong on the Chinese and con- 
tinental side, he almost ignores the south- 
ern and Polynesian influences, without 
which, we venture to believe, the abund- 
ant oceanic myths and marine outlook of 
the Kojiki narratives cannot be ex- 
plained. 


& 
The Man From Red-Keg. By Eugene 
Thwing. New ‘York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00. 


In the Man from Red-Keg we are 
given the raw material for a great novel. 
The background of Michigan forest and 
farm is strongly sketched, the figures of 
men and women are lifelike, except that 
the bad editor of Chips, a backwoods 
Town Topics, Bartley, blackguard, black- 
mailer and all around rascal, is rather im- 
probably bad. His career as scandal- 
monger and purveyor of malodorous gos- 
sip to the rural public is told at length 
in the 431 pages of the book and the man- 
ner of the telling is at once vivacious and 
veracious. The author is less happy in 
his delineation of good men—why is it 
so much harder to interest us in the hero 
who is honest and virtuous than in the 
villain who is neither? Even Victor 
Hugo chose a “man with a Past,” in 
order to enlist our breathless interest for 
Jean Valjean’s vicissitudes! Much of 
the dialog is badly written and deals in 
the baldest commonplaces, showing that 
ruthless revision and condensation would 
have strengthened the book, but we do 
get the atmosphere of the Michigan 
woods, of a country town and of live 
men with vital interests. They fight a 
good deal—these mighty men of ax and 
whip—they drink too much and swear 
loudly, their vices and virtues alike are 
strong and primitive. 

s&s 
Fate of the Middle Classes. By Walter G. 
Cooper. Néw York: Consolidated Re- 
tail Booksellers. 

Mr. Cooper, who, by the way, is the 
secretary of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, sees much that is wrong in 
the present conduct of industry, and 
urges certain reforms, among them vol- 
untary codperation, a number of legis- 
lative measures for the protection of in- 











vestots and an increasing degree of gov- 
ernmental control of distributive agen- 
cies. He is opposed to Socialism, and 
congratulates himself and the country 
that a reaction from that philosophy has 
already set in He fails, however, to give 
any very convincing grounds for his be- 
lief in this reaction. He acknowledges 
and justifies the segregation of men into 
economic classes, and hails it as the fore- 
runner of a coming integration and a 
final merging of classes. By classes, 
however, it is evident that he means 
merely industrial groups, and not what 
Socialists and radical ecogomists mean 
by the term. By “middle classes” he 
seems to mean persons of moderate in- 
comes—a classification useful enough in 
certain instances, but untrustworthy in 
dealing with the fundamental divisions 
among men in their economic life. 


a 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the 
Holy Spirit. By Louis Burton Crane, 
A. M. 16mo. Pp. xii, 175. New York: 
American Tract. Society. 75 cents. 

Mr. Crane’s attempt is to show that the 
teaching of the Bible about the Holy 
Spirit confirms the usual faith of the 
Church, that the Holy Spirit is a separate 
person in the Trinity. He, therefore, 
finds him in the Old Testament, but not 
distinctly shown, so that the doctrine of 
his personality would not be recognized 
if one could not look back upon it from 
the standpoint of the New. We might 
question this principle of exegesis, and 
doubt whether to the writers of the Old 
Testament the “Spirit of God” which 
came upon Jephthah is any more separ- 
able than the “spirit of Tilgath Pilneser” 
was separable from the King himself. In 
the New Testament the author finds the 
doctrine of the Spirit more developed, so 
he analyzes the teaching along the usual 
lines, altho we observe that he does not 
discuss the important passages, Matt. 
1, 18; Luke 1, 35. We wish also that 
the printer had not twice misspelled the 
biblical name of Bezaleel. Such a-volume 
as this will direct students of the Bible 
along a very important line of theological 
study, and will suggest further investi- 
gation to those who are able to pursue 
the subject. The relation of God to the 
human soul is involved, as also the entire 
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question of divine imiriatience which has 
of late years called out much discussion. 


& 

Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation. 
By Florence Kelley. (The Citizen’s Li- 
brary.) New York: The MacMillan 
Company. $1.25. 

What society has gained in the attain- 
ment of higher social standards thru 
correcting some of the grosser evils of 
the industrial life, and what further cor- 
rections seem immediately necessary, 
form the subject matter of Mrs. Kelley’s 
interesting and instructive volume. The 
labor of children is her prime considera- 
tion. Under various headings she depicts 
the exploitatidn of the young drudges in 
homes and factories and mines, and re- 
lates what society has done or is doing 
thru legislation to ease their lot. It is 
a pitiful record of accomplishment at 
best. One State, Georgia, despite per- 
sistent and even heroic efforts on the part 
of reformers, has steadily declined to 
ameliorate in the slightest degree the con- 
dition of its child workers; and tho in 
other States a gain is made now and then, 
the number of employed children steadily 
increases, and their lot, as a whole, re- 
mains about the same. Mrs. Kelley 
draws attention to many specific abuses, 
in particular the corrupting of boys thru 
employment in the telegraph and mes- 
senger service. She gives a certain judge 
ofa juvenile court as authority for the 
statement that one-third of all the delin- 
quent boys brought before him had, at one 
time or another, served the public as mes- 
senger boys. A considerable part of the 
book is taken up with considerations of 
the legal and judicial aspects of remedial 
measures, and the appendices contain a 
number of noted decisions in test cases. 


ed 
Lady Bobs, Her Brother and I: A Romance 
of the Azores. By Jean Chamblin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Azores Islands make a charming 
setting for this bright and interesting 
love story. The heroine, an unsuccessful 
actress, decides to give up the struggle 
for fame, and takes ship for these out of 
the way islands, to bury herself in ob- 
scurity. She meets there an old friend, 
Lady Bobs, and the lady’s brother, 
George. The heroine and George form a 
warm friendship, which crystallizes into 
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love when he rescues her from a rock 
cut off by the rising tide. As they make 
their way to shore she is delighted to find 
a man who can swim without spluttering. 
He professes his love and is accepted. A 
large amount of interesting description 
and information regarding these unique 
islands is cleverly woven into the story. 


s 
Literary Notes 


Ir is hard to enlist the sympathies of 
the American people on the side of Douglas 
against Lincoln. Therefore, in William Gard- 
ner’s “Life of Stephen A. Douglas,” the reader 
is perhaps more interested in Lincoln than the 
main subject. As the author himself says, the 
history is more a record of facts than an at- 
tempt to analyze them. (Boston: Roxburgh 
Press. $1.50.) 

... The Reports of the National Educational 
Association, published by the association at 
Winona, Minn., comprise a volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, giving the proceedings and 
addresses of the convention at Asbury Park 
last July, and the separate list of members, and 
reports of the committees on “Industrial Edu- 
cation in Schools for Rural Communities,” on 
“Salaries, Tenure and Pensions of Public 
School Teachers,” and on “Taxation as Re- 
lated to Public Education.” Altogether they 
form a veritable cyclopedia of modern peda- 
gogy and should be studied by all teachers, and 
especially by members of school boards. They 
are sold at cost to non-members of the N. E. A. 


....Misrepresentative Men,” by Harry Gra- 
ham (Fox, Duffield & Co., $1.00), contains 
amusing jingles about the characters now in 
the public eye. The caricatures by Malcolm 
Strauss are extremely bright and add fifty per 
cent. to the interest of the book. We quote 
the following: 

“The jingling rhymes of Dr. Watts 

Excite the reader’s just impatience; 
He wearies of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Melodious verbal collocations ; 
And with advancing years he learns 
To love the simpler style of Burns.” 


x 
Pebbles 


VisitiInc PHILANTHROPIST: “Good morn- 
ing, madame; I am collecting for the Drunk- 
ards’ Home.” 

Mrs. McGuire: “Shure I’m glad of it, sor— 
if ye come round to-night yez can take my 


husband.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Lawyer: “Were you present when the 
trouble began between the prisoner and his 
wife ?” 

Witness : 

Lawyer: 

Witness : 


“Yes, sir. It was two years ago.” 

“What happened then?” 

“T attended their wedding.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 
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LINES printed in a magazine: 
The night is dark. From the. rill 
Tingles the call of a whippoorwill. 
Otherwise all is. still. 
The stars in the skies are a-shine, 
They’ve been gleaming ever since nine. 
Oh, but the night is divine. 
I whisper my loving vow, 
Something comes. At last, it is thou— 
But no; ‘tis a wandering cow. 
Gods! What is this you have sent? 
I’m tossed and tattered and rent. 
The cow, alas! was a gent! 

—New York American. 


THE little report, “A Glimpse Into Seward 
Hospital, Allahabad,” has the following inter- 
esting letters of gratitude from husbands of 
patients : 

Dear Sir: 

My wife has returned from your hospital, 
cured. Provided males are allowed at your 
Bungalow I would like to do you the honor 
of presenting myself there this afternoon, but 
I will not try to repay you—vengeance be- 
longeth unto God. 

Yours, noticeably 


Dear and Fair Madame: 

I have much pleasure to inform you that my 
dearly unfortunate wife will be no longer un- 
der your kind treatment, she having left this 
world for the other on the night of the 27th 
ultimo. For your help in this matter I shall 
ever remain grateful. 

Yours, reverently 
—Bombay Guardian. 


A Howetts Novet. 
CHAPTER I... 

John met Mary at a Hallowe’en party. They 
shook hands. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mary, at the Theleaiving family dinner, 
though she ate heartily a and pumpkin 
pie, was silent. “I wish that he——” she be- 
gan, then checked herself. 

CHAPTER III. 

John sent. Mary candy and flowers on 
Christmas Day. She wrote him a polite note 
of thanks. 

CHAPTER IV. 
From January to March the young man 
called steadily. 
CHAPTER V. 
In April the engagement was announced. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Theirs was one of the first of the June vet 
dings. They looked happy enough after the 
ceremony, but Mary, as the carriage sped to- 
ward the depot, said reproachfully to John: 
“You promised me you would give only $10, 
but wt distinctly saw you hand Dr. Sarplice 


And under these auspices their married life 


be 
st —Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Editorials 


Railway Rate Legislation 


THERE is no controversy in Congress 
as to those parts of the pending railway 
. rate bill which are aimed at the great 
evils that caused a demand: for rate legis- 
lation. But there is controversy as to 
provisions of another kind. It is unfor- 
tunate that those parts which excite no 
opposition cannot be considered in a sep- 
arate bill: by both the Senate and the 
House. No one in Congress ventures to 
oppose new legislation against rebating 
and other kinds of favoritism in freight 
charges. No one objects to new laws de- 
signed to promote the enforcement of 
old ones against such evils. It is the 
proposed grant to the Commission of 
power to deal with the general, open, and 
published freight rates—not the unjust 
and oppressive secret rates to favored 
shippers—that has caused so much delay 
and recently been the subject of so many 
conferences. This is a proposition that 
should stand by itself. 


Everybody is familiar now with the 
evils for the suppression of which addi- 
tional railway legislation was suggested. 
The great common carriers have unlaw- 
fully favored certain shippers—individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations—at the ex- 


pense of others. They have used their 
great power, secretly (for they could not 
in safety do this openly), to build up 
one patron’s business on the ruins of an- 
other’s. Sometimes it was done by the 
secret payment of prohibited rebates, 
sometimes by means of allowances to in- 
corporated side tracks or terminals, 
sometimes by private car lines. Rarely 
could these violations of law be detected, 
and when detected it was extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice to 
procure the punishment of the guilty. In 
a certain sense the laws were inadequate, 
having been framed by persons in sym- 
pathy with those who desired to break 
them. They also permitted intolerable 
delay. 

Now, these were the evils for the 
eradication of which new legislation was 
needed and demanded — legislation 
against secret and unlawful rates, not 


for the regulation of open and general 
rates, as to which there has been very 
little complaint. It was necessary that 
the agents of the Government and of the 
people should be enabled to detect the 
crime, that they should have power to in- 
spect the railways’ freight records and 
other books, that prosecutions should not 
be delayed, and that just penalties should 
be prescribed. 


But the force of the great popular pro- 
test against wicked and unlawful favor- 
itism in rates has been used for the sup- 
port of a bill which not only deals with 
this evil but also provides for the modifi- 
cation and regulation of those general 
and published freight rates which are the 
same for all shippers ; and this latter pro- 
vision at once became the greatest and 
the overshadowing part of the measure. 
Railway companies and officers could not 
oppose the other parts of it, even if they 
desired to do so, because those other parts 
were so clearly just. But in this part 
they either saw or professed to see an at- 
tempt to take away their power to make 
general and open rates for traffic. And 
their opposition, with that of their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate, has thus far pre- 
vented the enactment of needed additional 
laws against favoritism. 


Weare not saying that all the open and 
published rates are just what they should 
be, or that in some instances such rates 
have not been unjust to certain localities. 
But secret and unlawful discrimination 
between persons was not involved in this 
branch of the question, and such discrim- 
ination in its various forms has been an 
evil far outweighing any feature of the 
general rates as to which complaint could 
justly be made. Legislative propositions 
relating to the general rates should have 
been kept apart from legislative proposi- 
tions designed to prevent discrimination 
between patrons and to punish those 
guilty of such discrimination. If that had. 
been done, the new laws needed for the 
suppression of the greatest of railway 
abuses would now be a year old. As it 
is, the provisions which, if standing by 
themselves, could long ago have been en- 
acted, are tied up with a proposition of 
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different character, for which has been 
sought the support of all the righteous 
popular indignation excited by offenses 
with which it is not concerned. If the 
pending bill shall fail to become a law, or 
if it shall be enacted in a form of doubtful 
constitutionality, it will eventually be ad- 
mitted that it would have been better to 
write this legislation in two bills instead 
of one. 
a 


Our Too Clumsy Government 


A SCHEME of government that has 
worked reasonably well thruout a cen- 
tury of astounding progress has claims 
to consideration. If, in addition, it has 
served reasonably well a heterogenous 
population of native and foreign born 
numbering eighty million or more, large- 
ly concentrated in cities and living by 
manufacturing industries, altho it was 
devised for a scattered rural and homo- 
genous population of four millions, it 
may be called, all in all, a success. The 
American scheme of government is 
pretty generally looked upon as a suc- 
cess. Yet the American scheme of gov- 
ernment might be improved. 

The chiet defect of the human intellect 
is limitation. Doubtless there are many 
things in the universe that the mind of 
man has not yet thought of. When they 
are discovered mankind will wonder how 
it got along before it knew about them. 
In the mean time we overrate the com- 
pleteness and the exceHence of our in- 
formation, and the sufficiency of the in- 
ventions thru which we turn it to ac- 
count. Especially in our political con- 
stitutions and in our legislation do we 
unconsciously assume a degree of final- 
ity which facts do not warrant. 

An unfortunate consequence of this as- 
sumption is that we are led by it to put 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of pro- 
gressive change. So sure are we that our 
constitutions and our laws are the final 
work of wisdom that we think only of 
preventing a too easy amendment, which 
we assume would mar their perfection 
rather than improve them. So we in- 
genuously contrive delays and difficulties 
for the innovator to contend with. 

Already in our history we have had 
some conspicuous and costly object les- 
sons upon the subject of constitutional 
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limitations ; the Dred Scott case and the 
Income Tax decision, for example. 
Under a flexible plan of government, 
like that which Great Britain enjoys, the 
slavery issue could have been fought to 
a finish at the ballot box, and war, if it 
had then resulted, would have followed 
upon an unequivocal expression of’ the 
popular will, instead of upon a complete 
ignorance of what the popular will really 
was. And the question whether or not 
a great nation should obtain public rev- 
enue by a certain tax would be decided, 
in like manner, by an expression of: the 
general will, and not. by a legal judg- 
ment that a dead and buried generation 
had forbidden its posterity to do as it 
pleased in the matter, on peril of vio- 
lating a sacred compact between the liv- 
ing and the dead, made by the dead with- 
out the consent of the living, for the 
mental satisfaction of the dead before 
they died. Examples like these, even if 
there were no others quite so significant, 
are serious reminders that inflexibility 
and consequent clumsiness in a plan of 
government are not excellencies to be 
venerated. 

And we are likely to have other exam- 
ples, even more illuminating. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have 
hinted, if they have not actually said, 
that the constitution can be evoked by 
the coming billionaire and the trusts to 
stop popular movements aiming to take 
from the privileged classes opportunities 
of exploitation which they now enjoy. 
If the Supreme Court hands down the 
following piece of reasoning as a deci- 
sion, what will the American people do 
about it? 


Municipal ownership is socialism. Social- 
ism is not a republican form of government. 
The constitution charges the United States 
with the duty of guaranteeing a republican 
form of government to every State. 

Moreover the movement toward public 
ownership is balked by our State consti- 
tutional limitations upon municipal in- 
debtedness. Why is a great city like 
Chicago fifty years behind an English 
city like Manchester in its development 
of civic enterprise and in economical 
provision for the comfort and con- 
venience of its inhabitants? Do we need 
to assume that the people of Chicago are 
on the whole less intelligent than the peo- 
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ple of Manchester, or have we an all- 
sufficient explanation in the fact that 
Chicago is financially powerless, under 
the legal hand of the State Constitution 
of Illinois, while Manchester has full 
power to act, as a long-headed indi- 
vidual or a wisely managed corporation 
would act, in financing productive en- 
terprises ! 

In the long run clumsiness in the ma- 
chinery of government, like clumsiness 
in the machinery of a factory or of a 
railway, must yield to time-saving and 
labor-saving invention. But it is impor- 
tant to make the improvements soon 
enough to prevent the ruin of the busi- 
ness or of the State. There will have to 
be some important improvements in our 
American plan of government as a 
mechanism for carrying out the popular 
will, or, one of these days, something 
will happen worse than a hot box and a 
bad smell. 


rr) 
Man and the Machine 


Miss JeNnIson’s “Defense of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement” was written on a 
typewriter and set up on a linotype, 
nevertheless it is not a machine-made ar- 
ticle. Judged by her own standard, it is 
a very artistic piece of work, for it is full 
of those minor imperfections which, as 
she says, distinguishes the beautiful from 
the merely perfect. Logic is to an argu- 
ment what the try-square is to furniture, 
so if we point out certain flaws in her rea- 
soning we are really calling attention to 
its artistic asymmetry. We think the arts 
and crafts movement is on the whole a 
good thing, and we hope that in time it 
will be supported, as it deserves to be, by 
arguments that are as solid as its furni- 
ture. At present the chisel is mightier 
than the pen. 

On hearing craftsmen talk together 
about the inferiority of the machine, one 
is reminded of the sort of conversation 
which takes place between two’ pedestri- 
ans when an automobile passes, throwing 
dust and the smell of gasoline in their 
faces. They talk, then, of the value of 
walking as an exercise, its greater safety 
and the opportunity it affords for the leis- 
urely contemplation of nature, yet not- 
withstanding the truthfulness of the re- 
marks and the enthusiastic tone in which 
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they are uttered, each is suspicious that 
the other is insincere, secretly wishing 
that he were in the vanishing vehicle in- 
stead of trudging along the road. There 
is undeniably a joy in doing things for 
oneself, but there is a still greater joy in 
making other things do them—horses, 
slaves, machines. It is the delight of 
mastery, the conquering of material by 
the hands, by tools and by machines. A 
man’s joy of work comes when he can 
use a tool as tho it were a finger of his 
hand, and a machine as tho it were a tool. 

It is a pleasure to use one’s own legs, a 
greater pleasure to drive a horse or two 
horses or four horses, and still greater to 
drive a forty horse power motor. Why 
does the farmer boy like to run the mow- 
ing machine better than to use the scythe? 
It is not so much because it is easier on 
his back, but because it is a more tri- 
umphant occupation. He is accomplish: 


ing more, and he feels more truly alive 
as he manages the horses, raises and low- 
ers, starts and stops the sickle-bar, and 
keeps his ears set to catch the slightest 


deviation in the rhythm of each click and 
rattle of the machine he rides. 

The essential thing is that the man be 
great enough to master the machine; 
when, as.often in our modern factories, 
he is a mere attendant upon the machine. 
his work becomes slavery. Bigger ma- 
chines continually demand bigger men to 
run them. The machine must be made ~ 
to do man’s work just as he wants it 
done, smooth or rough, even or uneven, , 
regular or irregular. Miss Jenison finds 
fault with the machine because it does 
its work too imperfectly in the case of 
sheet iron and too perfectly in other 
cases. The first criticism may be justi- 
fied, the second is not. For it is easier 
to have a machine do its work with 
artistic inexactness than with _ mathe- 
matical precision. It is often necessary 
only to loosen a screw and the product 
will resemble the best hand made. Pho- 
tographers worked for years to secure 
depth of focus. They went to great 
trouble and expense to make lenses which 
will give an equally sharp definition to 
near and far objects. By and by it was 
suggested that they were on the wrong 
track; that a certain haziness and fusion 
of lines were more beautiful. At once. 
by a simple turn of the wrist, the matter 
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was remedied. The front lens was loos- 
ened up a bit and modern art photog- 
raphy was born. It is true that the add- 
ing machine in the bank daes its work 
with mathematical exactness, but it need 
not be so. If desired, a machine could 
be constructed so that it would make a 
mistake in adding its 930th column of 
figures, and immediately reform and lead 
a life of exemplary correctness ever after. 
As for adaptation to the individual, it is 
true that factory chairs, made to fit the 
average man, are often ill adapted to the 
conformation of the exceptional ; but, so 
far as we are acquainted with it, mission 
furniture is not made to fit any human 
being average or exceptional. 

The-art and crafts people are too much 
inclined to put methods above results, 
and to praise good intentions rather than 
achievement. So long as a man is mak- 
ing something for his own amusement 
no one has a right to criticise him, but 
as soon as he demands a higher price for 
it in the market on the ground that he 
had more fun making it, the public will 


challenge this method of valuation. In 
so far as training in handicraft teaches 
one to appreciate beautiful objects it is 
an excellent thing. But we have known 
some cases where “the clean, clear joy 
of creation” so intoxicated a man that he 
thought his own mud hut was better than 


somebody else’s Parthenon. We would 
like to have more altruistic artisans, who 
know a good thing when they see it, even 
if done by another or by a soulless ma- 
chine. 

The lady who makes a purple cow on 
a sofa pillow has as much of the joy of 
creation as Michel Angelo when he 
carved his Moses; probably more, for 
she comes nearer attaining her artistic 
ideal. The shaky table people are alto- 
gether too numerous now and not in 
need of further encouragement in their 
mistaken efforts. And as for the 
Pianola, we are very positive that there 
would be more good music in this neigh- 
borhood if 199 out of the 200 who are 
now trying to play on the piano would 
use that ingenious machine. The chief 
value of the invention is that it affords 
an infallible method of distinguishing be- 
tween those people who love to hear good 
music and care nothing how it is pro- 
duced, and those who profess to love 
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music, when really all they admire is the 
manual dexterity and patient efforts of 
their personal friends. “An ill-favored 
thing, but mine own” was the feeling of 
Touchstone, but, then, Touchstone was 
a fool. We want to rid the earth of 
people who take delight in doing things 
poorly. 

The claim of the superiority of hand- 
made products might pass unchallenged 
were it not that our suspicions are 
aroused by the fallacious and adventi- 
tious arguments advanced in its support. 
Instead of letting the products speak for 
themselves, they commend them upon 
other grounds than their own merit, such 
as their labor cost and their resemblance 
to antiques. Is‘linen made with uneven 
threads more beautiful than the smooth 
finish? Very well, then make it so, by 
machine if you can, by hand if you can- 
not, just because it is more beautiful, 
not because it is like that which our 
grandmothers wove. And don’t compli- 
ment the dear old ladies on their supe- 
rior artistic sense, for they probably wet 
the linen with their tears because they 
could not get it smoother. The modern 
craftsman esteems it a triumph of art 
when he can imitate the ancient crafts- 
men’s blunders. And it is going a lit- 
tle too far when Miss Jenison holds the 
Lord responsible for the facial asym- 
metry of the Venus of Milo. 


s 
Violence in French Churches 


Ir there is a senseless thing which 
the Royalist French Catholics can devise 
they can be depended on to do it. Their 
very position as Royalists, opposed to the 
Republic, is the nadir of folly. There 
could be no shrewder way devised to 
make the French people hate the Church 
than to tell them that religion is the foe 
to free government. It is their patent 
invention to make infidels. Who would 
not be an infidel if he was taught that re- 
ligion is against liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity? In this country our religion 
teaches these rights and truths. But in 
France the Pope himself tried and failed 
to pound sense into the heads of these 
ultramontane Legitimists. 

And now these same men and women, 
especially those that cling to titles that 
have come down from kings or emper- 
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ors, have seized the opportunity to make 
violent resistance to the new law which 
séparates Church from State. There is a 
provision in the law which requires that 
a public officer shall take an inventory of 
the property of the churches. That looks 
innocent enough, and is innocent enough ; 
but it has aroused bitter hostility, and 
there have been barricades in the aisles 
of churches, and fights in which blood 
was shed; and in order to carry out the 
law the police were compelled to call the 
firemen, and with streams of water to 
drown out the resisting crowds whom 
they did not wish to club into submis- 
sion. To be sure, this did not happen in 
Notre Dame, under the direct control of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, who 
ordered that’ no resistance should be 
made; and the Pope, who shows the same 
good sense as his predecessor, has di- 
rected that the people shall submit to the 
law ; so that we may hope that the scenes 
of violence may cease. And yet we can- 
not be sure that those mad French Cath- 
olics, who are more papal than the Pope, 
will do as they are bid by the Holy 
Father. 

The reasons for the inventories are 
two. All the churches, and all their 
property, for which the State has hith- 
erto paid financial support, are to be 
given over to boards of trustees, called 
associations, numbering from seven to 
twenty-five each, who shall administer 
the property for the purposes of the re- 
ligion there maintained. It is proper 
that it shall be known what is the, prop- 
erty that is passed over to these trustees, 
and that no part of it is withheld. That 
is one reason. The other reason is that 
much of this property, in the form of 
cathedrals, churches, paintings, statuary, 
broidered vestments, silver and gold ves- 
sels, etc., is of historical or artistic value, 
in which the State has an interest. No 
such object can, under previous laws, be 
sold without authority from the Depart- 
ment of Instruction and Fine Arts, and 
cannot at all be sold out of the country. 
The Government assumes, for the nation, 
authority to see that they are preserved, 
that historical buildings do not become di- 
lapidated, and that priceless treasures of 
art are not alienated and lost. There has 
lately been much fear in France that her 
treasures in private possession should be 
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purchased by American vandals and 
taken across the Atlantic. Italy forbids 
any private person thus to expatriate his 
choice treasures, and now the French 
Government puts the same veto on the 
churches. To protect this property it 
must be inventoried, which is a very rea- 
sonable thing. 

There are two grievances which these 
French Catholics might raise. One of 
them is that they do not wish the property 
put into the hands of trustees. But-they 
cannot help themselves. In the words of 
John Milton to Salmasius, “Si non lubeat 
rumpatur’—“Tf they don’t like it they 
can lump it.” But it is not a bad rule. 
It is the common way in this country, and 
it would not be a bad plan if those Amer- 
ican Catholic churches which belong nom- 
inally to bishops were held by trustees 
representing the people. At any rate, 
there is nothing in the plan that is in the 
least irreligious or anti-Catholic. The 
Church can with perfect ease accommo- 
date her practice to this law. 

The other grievance might be that un- 
holy hands would be laid on certain sa- 
cred vessels in the altar. But this is care- 
fully provided against. The officers are 
directed not to touch these sacred vessels ; 
but it is stipulated that the priests shall 
open the closets, or receptacles, and let 
them be seen and enumerated without 
handling. If the priests will not do this, 
it is their petulant stubbornness which is 
responsible for the profanation. 

But we do not anticipate much more 
trouble. Rome has spoken, the case is 
ended. Good Catholics will obey the law, 
and in doing so will obey the Pope. The 
law on the whole is not a bad one, if 
properly administered. What concerns us 
now is to learn whether the State will 
really take its hand off from the churches 
and give them liberty without interfer- 
ence or petty meddling. 


a 
Not a Partisan Treaty 


It may be that Senator Patterson has 
prevented a ratification of the Santo 
Domingo treaty by the very speech in 
which he declared his intention to join 
the Republicans in voting for it, but we 
hope not. The Democratic caucus sug- 
gested by his speech appears to have re- 
strained one or two Democratic Sena- 
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tors who might have stood with him if 
no caucus had been held, and now it is 
said that not more than three Demo- 
cratic votes for ratification can be had. 
Four are needed. 

Such a question should never be made 
the subject of a partisan caucus ruling. 
Whether the treaty deserves to be ap- 
proved or not, it is a national project 
and in no sense a merely partisan one. 
We think it well deserves to be ratified. 
Under the temporary arrangement 
which it is designed to confirm, the 
American ccllectors have already set 
aside more than $1,000,000 to be used 
in. paying the foreign debt. If we 
should now definitely withdraw, as we 
must if the treaty is rejected, this money 
would, in various ways, become the 
cause of disturbance, the effect of which 
our own country could not wholly avoid. 
In Santo Domingo it would excite fresh 
revolution; and the untimely wrecking 
of an undertaking so successfully begun 
would undoubtedly provoke that forcible 
collection of the debt by foreign nations 
which President Roosevelt has sought 
to prevent. Such collection would in- 
volve the holding of custom houses for 
many years. 

Opponents of the treaty should not 
forget that joint fiscal control of Santo 
Domingo for the adjudication and col- 
lection of the debt was proposed to our 
Government. by a foreign Power three 
years ago, and that our approval of it 
was then withheld. Our refusal im- 
posed upon us an obligation, especially 
because it was soon followed by .an 
agreement of our own with Santo Do- 
mingo, under which we began to col- 
lect $450,000 a year for American 
creditors, while European creditors were 
getting little or nothing. The President 
has sought to fulfill that obligation. He 
should have the unanimous support of 
the Senate, within the limits of the pend- 
ing treaty after it has been perfected by 
such amendments as may be required. 


ra 


City Improvement 
THE architects have been holding a 
convention in this city, and they find 
something to approve and much to con- 
demn. Cities cannot be abolished, but 
we may be sure that they will still con- 
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siderably increase in size. The problem 
now is what to do with them. 

Inheriting them, we inherited with 
them a vast amount of antiquity ; narrow 
streets, diversity of purposing, a crowd- 
ing of poverty, and in general the most 
intense forms of degeneration. Streets 
have been widening and sanitation im- 
proving, yet we imagine that we have a 
great deal more to do along the line of 
wider streets, cleaner streets, and better 
shade. Our trees are not wisely chosen 
for the most part, and are at the mercy 
of sewers and wires. There is no rea- 
son why our streets shall not be four or 
five hundred feet wide, except that we 
have already built so largely on the re- 
stricted plan. Such streets can be made 
park like from end to to end, and in this 
way bring into the municipality one of 
the best characteristics of the country. A 
few of our larger cities are already con- 
sidering the better selection of trees, and 
the Government has issued a bulletin. 
which for the most part gives good ad- 
vice. City trees should include those 
which can endure considerable annoy- 
ance from smoke and gas, and at the 
same time give a large amount of shade 
and shelter. Streets very much widened 
would afford an opportunity for string- 
ing wires without denuding them of foli- 
age and limbs. However, we anticipate 
the time is not far distant when these 
wires will be no longer necessary. 

But the most palpable defect of the 
modern city is its jumbled ordering and 
lack of unity. Mansions are scattered 
without relation to art. Our public 
buildings of note and beauty are 
dropped in here and there, according to 
the whim of temporary rulers. It is a 
law of landscape art that each home- 
stead shall express an idea, a unity of 
purpose and thought. This sometimes is 
fully achieved in the country; but even 
there it is altogether too rare. Fine 
things are planted simply because they 
are beautiful. There is seldom any in- 
dividuality expressed in the creation of 
a homestead. In the city there is scarce- 
ly an-attempt made to execute this law 
of unity. Mansions stand in rows, and 
the commoner houses in blocks. The 
owner rarely bears any relation whatever 
to his shell. Shops do not fail so badly 
as homes and public buildings. The 
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Municipal Art Society of New York 
City has been making some very inter- 
esting suggestions about civic beauty 
centers. They propose that all public 
buildings be grouped around parks. In 
this way the police houses, fire houses, 
public libraries, public schools, court 
houses, etc., would together constitute an 
idea, and would express to the citizens 
something rational. “To go thru New 
York it appals one to see the beautiful 
buildings that are spoiled, so far as ef- 
fect is concerned, by association with 
other buildings, possibly just as beauti- 
ful, but of such a different style of arch- 
itecture that they cannot harmonize.” 

The idea is taking strong hold of civic 
associations that each ward should mean 
something particular and definitive; that 
each street should have a language of its 
own, while the city as a whole should be 
coherent and unified. The idea is, of 
course, more easily applied to newer and 
smaller towns; yet we find that these 
towns are infinitely worse than the larger 
in their composite indefinableness. Each 
citizen works at independently, or neg- 
lects altogether, the social side of con- 
struction. We might learn an admirable 
lesson from an ants’ nest, where every 
portion of the structure is perfectly cor- 
related. The coming city will unques- 
tionably work out this chaos, and estab- 
lish a system of growth of a different 
sort. 

The tendency is equally strong to 
widen out our cities to include subur- 
ban areas. Mr. H. G. Wells is probably 
right when he says that the corporate 
limits of even small cities, that is small in 
population, will be ten or twenty miles 
in diameter, absorbing not only adja- 
cent villages, but suburban townships. 
This movement, which is the result of 
the increased use of the trolley, is ra- 
tional, not only from the standpoint of 
unification, but to meet the country half 
way. It will not only favor unification 
of building and purposing, but, with the 
vast increase of rapid transit, it will fos- 
ter the suburbanism which has become a 
feature of the age. It will work well 
with the widening of streets and the dis- 
solution of the crowd. In fact, the 
crowd must go as thoroly as the chaos 
inust be abolished. The skyscraper is an 
abnormal absurdity. It is the last strug- 
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gle of antiquity to control modern life 
and business. Wider streets and greatly 
extended suburbs, always including rapid 
transit, will give abundance of room for 
offices nearer the ground. There will be 
a combination or fusion of country life 
and city life, country freedom with city 
culture. With larger plasticity in our 
methods of building and homing new 
ideas will take root easily. The 
latest scientific information will be 
sought and applied. The telephone has 
created a unity of another sort, joining 
our homes and offices, so that we are 
planning together, as formerly we could 
not —even laughing and thinking over 
the wire. Mr. Howe is quite right, in 
his recent volume, that the city is the 
hope of real democracy. The political 
and social struggle that is just now go- 
ing on shows a sloughing off of class di- 
visions. The town school has become 
the center of country life,-and the ward 
school seems destined to become a center 
of city life. 

People will crowd less, will hurry less. 
The rage for piles of cash will wane. 
The present is a turning point. Fond- 
ness for conventionalism is yielding to 
Nature. While the country takes a large 
part of the crowd into the ample bosom 
of its valleys and glens, the city opens to 
take in the pure air, the trees, the flow- 
ers and the birds. If we are to believe 
Edison, we are not very far from the 
time when the last carload of coal will 
be distributed among our houses. Power 
will be generated at the mines, and dis- 
tributed where it is needed for light and 
for heat. This will bring about an al- 
most inconceivable change in the way of 
dust, noise, confusion and toil. Already 
a great deal of farm work is being done, 
by power, sold at a cheap rate, from trol- 
ley plants. We have so long endured 
confusion and racket that we can scarce- 
ly conceive a city carrying on its daily 
business without a babel of sounds. Yet 
this can be greatly alleviated. We have 
pronounced the sparrows a nuisance, yet 
they are suggestive of what a properly 
grown city may include. With greatly 
widened streets, abated noises, purer air, 
and the departure of coal with its smoke 
the city becomes a very paradise for 
song birds. The robin, the grosbeak, the 


wren, and such winter birds as the chic- 
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adees and nuthatches naturally take to 
human residences. It is the unnatural 
stricture of the modern city which they 
abhor. 

We have tried to sketch, without ex- 
aggeration, the drift and tendency of 
civic improvement. The country is 
growing more citylike and the city is 
growing more countrylike. Those who 
studied the model city at the St. Louis 
Exposition must have been impressed 
with the collaboration suggested between 
the various interests of a municipality— 
in the development of intelligent and 
moral, as well as physical, well being. 
The city, as an inheritance from an- 
tiquity, bringing along with it a vast 
amount of outlived rubbish and notions 
and methods, is to be displaced by an or- 
ganism, complete in itself, and yet re- 
lated to the surrounding country per- 
fectly. We are feeling our way to the 


strueture of such cities—with no more 
dust and noise and confusion than the 
average country village, with the slum 
and the skyscraper and the rows of man- 
sions equally sloughed off. With de- 
mocracy dominant, not only in the gov- 


ernmental régime, but in daily life, the 
city need not be the breeding place of de- 
generation, or the brooding mother of 
slum life. It certainly will become a to- 
tally different co-operative assemblage 
of human beings from what it is now. 


J 
Penal Legislation in Great Britain 


Str Howarp VINCENT has recently 
called attention to the great changes 
which have taken place in penal legisla- 
tion in England within the last twenty 
years. Some of the most important of 
these are due to the influence of success- 
ful legislation in the United States, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts. The establish- 
ment there of the probation system led 
to the enactment in Great Britain, in 
1887, of the First Offenders’ Act, a meas- 
ure framed and fathered by Sir Howard 
Vincent. The Massachusetts act, how- 
ever, was a more complete measure than 
the English one, since it provided for the 
appointment of probation officers. That 
provision was introduced in the original 
English bill, but was cut out by the 
House of Lords. The promoters thought 
it better to compromise and accept the 
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act with this amendment than to lose it 
altogether. The official returns now 
show that during the seventeen years that 
it has been in operation a hundred thou- 
sand persons have been saved from im- 
prisonment. Reckoning the cost of their 
maintenance at ten shillings a week, and 
the average sentence to be seven weeks, 
more than $1,750,000 has been saved in 
prison expenses. A movement is now in 
progress to introduce into the law the 
provision of the Massachusetts act au- 
thorizing the appointment of probation 
officers. 

This improved treatment of first of- 
fenders requires a greatly modified ar- 
rangement of prison discipline and the 
complete separation of different classes 
of offenders, particularly adults and 
young offenders. The latter are now put 
into prisons quite apart from older of- 
fenders. The Government has twice in- 
troduced a bill to carry this system even 
further—that is, to make imprisonment 
for light offenses mild and to extend the 
privileges of conditional liberation, while 
at the same time giving longer sentences 
to habitual offenders. 

This year Great Britain has still fur- 
ther profited by American experience. 
The success of children’s courts here has 
produced a profound impression. Public 
attention has been called by Sir Howard 
Vincent, Sir Edward Read and by the 
Howard Association to the pernicious re- 
sults of having children brought into 
court in company with older offenders, 
and to the need of separate sessions of 
the courts, providing for a paternal rather 
than judicial treatment of such cases, Sir 
Howard Vincent’s attempt to have a bill 
introduced this year which should em- 
body our system was resisted and delayed 
by one member on the strange and inex- 
plicable ground that it might lead to dis- 
crimination against the children of the 
poor. What was not accomplished by 
legislative act has been effected to an im- 
portant extent by administrative meas- 
ures. All the courts in London are now 
enjoined to hear children’s cases as the 
first business of the day. Children are 
not to be taken into court while older of- 
fenders are being tried, and they are to 
be kept in separate rooms while awaiting 
trial. This step, of course, is but a nega- 
tive one; it is, however, the beginning of 
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the children’s court idea, and since ten 
thousand children are brought into the 
London courts every year it is in itself a 
reform of great importance. The petty 
provincial courts are not under the con- 
trol of the Home Secretary, but he has 
issued to the chairmen of the courts of 
special sessions a circular describing the 
orders given to London police magis- 
trates, and his appeal will certainly have 
influence thruout the United Kingdom. 


& 
Close Communion and the Free 
Baptists 

Ir is not strange that the Examiner 
should attempt to show that close com- 
munionism is not vanishing away in our 
Northern Baptist churches, since, under 
the editorship of Dr. Bright, it was the 
stout champion of that doctrine. A cor- 
respondent had written that “in practice 
‘open communion’ is the rule in most 
churches”; but this the Examiner would 
deny. It says: 


“We should say, on the contrary, taking the 
churches the country thru, that the great 
majority still cleave to the old ways, except, 
perhaps, in the one point of omitting what 
used to be stigmatized as the ‘ironclad invita- 
tion.’ It is, probably, the quite general disuse 
of this exclusive form of invitation in many 
parts of the country that has given rise to the 
impression that the churches discarding it are 
‘open communion.’ But is this a fair infer- 
ence? We think not. It is claimed, we are 
aware, that giving no invitation, but simply 
announcing that the Lord’s Supper was about 
to be observed, is equivalent to giving a gen- 
eral invitation. But there is something to be 
said on the other side. It is pretty generally 
understood nowadays that Baptist churches 
are composed of members who have been im- 
mersed on credible confession of faith in 
Christ, and those churches that omit the giv- 
ing of any invitation to the Supper assume 
that the well-known principle of the church as 
to membership will act as a bar, in the case 
of all right-thinking, well-bred persons, against 
intrusion upon a service to which they are not 
invited. If, now and then, a stray sheep from 
some other fold, or one belonging to no fold, 
vaults over the bar to partake at the feast, 
surely no harm is done, and the church does 
not thereby become ‘open communion.’ . . . 
A church puts itself in that category only 
when it formally adopts the rule that a gen- 
eral invitation shall be given, or, as an organi- 
zation, unites with organized bodies of unbap- 
tized believers in a joint observance of the 
Supper. 

hen a church does that, be it noted, it 
becomes, on this point, liberal—and lax—be- 
yond all other denominations of Christians, 
beyond the uniform practice of the early 


- New Mexico 


churches, beyond reason and common sense. 
No other denomination, except the small body 
of Free Baptists, no other churches, except 
in a few sporadic cases, invite unbaptized per- 


‘sons to the Lord’s table. We do not think 


this ultra-liberal position a wise one for our 
Baptist churches to take, or one that can be 
successfully defended on Scriptural grounds; 
and we sincerely hope that the tribe will not 
increase, 

This is a very serious position to take in 
this day of church fellowship, not simply 
because it denies the baptism of other 
Christians, nor because it says that such 
unimmersed communicants are ill-bred 
intruders if they remain to the Lord’s 
Supper when attending a Baptist church, 
nor yet even because it fails to understand 
that the reason for the general omission 
of the “ironclad invitation” was to allow 
others to attend the service as is freely 
admitted ; but because it is a notice to the 
Free Baptists, with whom there are nego- 
tiations now going on for union, that 
“their tribe” is not wanted. The commit- 
tees of the regular Baptists and the Free 
Baptists have met, and are practically 
agreed that now there is no bar between 
them. Accordingly the Baptists in their 
State conventions have secured the with- 
drawal of the offensive letters of dismis- 
sion to those joining a Free Baptist 
church. Under these circumstances this 
criticism of the Free Baptists would seem 
to be a notice to them that they are not 
wanted, unless they will come as individ- 
ual churches into the Baptist local bodies, 
accepting the Baptist position and with- 
drawing their protest against close com- 
munion. This they will certainly not do. 
We trust that in this matter the Exam- 
iner does not represent the general posi- 
tion of the Baptist churches toward their 
Free Baptist brethren; and we further 
believe that there has been a much greater 
change in the attitude of the Baptist 
churches toward open communion than is 
represented. Even allowing that adult 
immersion is the only valid form of bap- 
tism, it would yet be very difficult to 
prove from the Scriptures that believers 
as yet unbaptized cannot sit at the Lord’s 
table. 

st 


When we think of the rot- 
ten borough system that 
was introduced into the 
United States Senate by the admission of 


and Arizona 
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Idaho, with a population in 1900 of 161,- 
772; of Wyoming, with 92,531, and Ne- 
vada, with 42,335, each having two Sen- 


ators for a population of no more than a: 


third or fourth rate city, it is not strange 
that it was the immediate impulse of our 
people not to admit New Mexico and 
Arizona separately, but to require them 
to be united in a single State. But a sec- 
ond thought compels us to reconsider the 
plan; and we regret that party rule has 
forbidden a fair number of Congressmen 
to vote for what they did not believe wise 
or right. The people of Arizona do not 
ask for Statehood. They wish to remain 
a Territory until they can acquire prom- 
ised population ; but they do not want to 
be united to New Mexico, from which 
they are separated by mountains and lan- 
guage. We trust the Senate will consider 
the matter very seriously, and with per- 
fect independence of party rule. Either 


Territory is large enough for a State, and 
New Mexico now has population enough. 
The Senate should add the amendment 
allowing the people of the two Territories 
to vote separately on Statehood. 


& 


iii aniianee Secretary Shaw did not 
Clerks please the Government 
clerks at Washington 

when he told a thousand of them the 
other evening, when they had met to pro- 
mote a pension and retirement fund, 
that he did not believe in their purpose, 
and that he believed that clerks should 
be compulsorily retired at the end of six 
years of service. Washington is a good 
school for them, he said, for four or six 
years, but after that they lose all their 
initiative and get fossilized. He is mis- 
taken. Clerks do not enter department 
service for education, but for a liveli- 
hood. Not every one has enterprise and 
initiative. The average of such em- 
ployees are average men and women, 
who need to make a living, and have the 
right to be satisfied if they can com- 
fortably support themselves and make a 
modest provision for old age. They are 
not natural hustlers, or they would find 
something better in less than four years. 
The world is made up mainly of such 
good, respectable people, who want an 
honest living, but have not the faculty of 
setting the world on fire. They are peo- 
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ple to be directed, not to direct. Secre- 
tary Shaw’s idea is very good for men of 
his gifts, but it is not for the mass of 
people. We believe in the purpose of the 
Civil Service Retirement Association, 
and would have them create their own 
pension fund, if the United States’ has 
less interest in its employed army of 
peace than in that of war. 


& 


Misleading statements have 
filled the Southern papers as 
to a reported rebellion in 
Talladega College, Alabama. It is by 
no means as sensational or as serious 
as the late trouble at Howard Univer- 
sity, in Washington, which led to the 
resignation of the president. The facts 
were these: A white Southern man was 
appointed assistant to the agricultural 
instructor who manages the farm. 
Some of the very best and oldest stu- 
dents were excited over it and stirred 
up the others. They présented a de- 
mand to President Nyce that the man 
be immediately dismissed, as it was 
humiliating that they should be directed 


Talladega 
College 


-by a Southern white who was reported 


to be one of the “poor white” class 
against whom there is a deep feeling. 
The president refused to be thus dic- 
tated to, and referred the matter to the 
American Missionary Association, which 
supports the college. Secretaries Beard 
and Cooper responded that they could 
not give way to race prejudice against 
white men any more than against black. 
The trouble then quieted down, and most 
of those who had left returned, as the 
graduates of the college stood by the 
faculty. It was a hasty and unwise dis- 
turbance, but not unnatural. Those who 
are recovering their rights and protest- 
ing against their wrongs are apt to be 


sensitive. 
as 


We fear we did not suffi- 
. ciently appreciate the pro- 
ascrmaetaeed found Oriental Purel 
of the French freemasons who op- 
posed the nomination by the professors 
of the College of France of Pére Scheil 
as successor to the veteran M. Oppert 
in the chair of Assyriology. Their in- 
tuition that a monk could not be a com- 
petent scholar, no matter what the pro- 


Freemason 
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fessors said, is now reinforced by the 
discovery that Pére Scheil once made a 
bad mistake in reading a cuneiform text. 
They possibly have a department of 
Oriental learning hid away in their 
secret lodges, which has informed them 
what they would not have been expected 
to discover, that in 1896 Pére Scheil 
published a paper to the effect that he 
had found in Constantinople a tablet on 
which was a letter from King Hammu- 
rabi mentioning the name of the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis 14; and this discovery 
was used to argue that there was his- 
torical truth in the Genesis account of 
the raid of the army of Chedorlaomer 
and his allies against Sodom and the 
other cities of the Plain. But he had 
misread the text, as was later shown by 
Mr. King, of the British Museum; and 
instead of “in the day of the defeat ot 
Chedorlaomer,” it reads, according to 
King, “the troops commanded by Inuh- 
samar.” We venture to add that it was 
ten years ago when Pére Scheil made 
that mistake, and he was a young scholar 
then. Further, that the best scholars have 
made similar mistakes. Did not Rawlinson 
find the destruction of the Tower of 
Babel; and is there a single scholar that 
has not had to have his conclusions re- 
vised and corrected? Pére Scheil has 
since that blunder done most creditable 
work, giving the world the most import- 
ant records found in these years, espe- 
cially the Code of Hammurabi; and even 
French radicals may consider the biblical 
plea, “Remember not the sins of my 
youth,” 1 


One of the interesting devel- 
opments of modern benevo- 
lence is the increasing fre- 
quency of gifts to our missionary societies 
on the annuity plan. A person approach- 
ing advanced years who wishes to secure 
a moderate income without danger or re- 
sponsibility, and who is interested in 
some missionary cause, puts a sum of 
money—say two or five or ten thousand 
dollars—into the treasury of the society, 
as a gift to its work, and receives five or 
six per cent. interest on it until his death. 
He thus anticipates his legacy and has his 
income assured, and the society escapes 
all danger and expense of litigation on 
settlement of the estate. The society 


Benevolent 
Annuities 
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makes such gift a special reserved fund, 
which draws interest, and is not paid over 
into the general fund until the death of 
the giver. A special illustration of this is 
in the case of the fine Presbyterian Build- 
ing in this city, belonging to the Boards 
of Foreign and Domestic Missions. When 
it was built much severe criticism was 
passed by certain people on the enterpris- 
ing business men who were responsible 
for the plan, because of the heavy debt 
upon it. That debt has just now been 
canceled; but nearly half a million dol- 
lars of it is provided for by annuity gifts, 
which cannot be released until the death 
of the givers. One of our missionary so- 
cieties in this city, and not the largest, we 
observe, holds about $200,000 in such a 
“Conditional Gift Fund.” It is an admi- 


rable plan, and we commend it to those 
whose circumstances make it desirable, as 
it saves them anxiety and makes their 
money do good after their death. 


a 


The campaign for Gov- 
ernor in Georgia hangs 
largely on the proposal 
to amend the constitution after the 
fashion of the Southern States which 
have adopted educational and grand- 
father provisions intended to exclude 
negroes and admit whites. “But there 
the people are afraid such an educa- 
tional list will exclude whites as well as 
blacks. In a speech by Colonel Sam W. 
Small, to which the Atlanta Constitution 
allows a full page, the speaker says that 
in the seven States the effect has been 
to reduce the white suffrage. Missis- 


White Disfran- 
chisement 


sippi adopted the plan in 1890, and the , 


total highest vote since then has num- 
bered less than half the number of white 
voters, of whom more than 30,000 have 
never registered. So Louisiana since 
adopting the amendment in 1898 votes 
less than half her white voters. After 
disfranchisement in 1901 the Demo- 
cratic vote in Alabama has been reduced 
by 50,000, and 60,000 whites refuse to 
pay the poll tax, and are becoming more 
hopelessly disfranchised every year. In 
South Carolina 30,000 refuse to qualify 
and register; and in Virginia and North 
Carolina white votes elect a Republican 
Congressman. 
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A district or a State sends a man to 
Congress to represent it according to his 
best views of the interests of the people. 
For a member to allow himself to be 
bound by a caucus, so that he votes not 
his judgment, but the will of other men, 
is slavish, is cowardly. But that is what 
the Democratic Senate caucus has or- 
dered members to do. Several of them 
think the President’s course is right and 
wise on matters which are not political, 
but concerned with foreign diplomacy, 
and they proposed to vote as they be- 
lieved. Thus Senator Bailey, of Texas, 
Democratic leader in the Senate, declares 
that he will read them out of the party. 
Such assumption is impudent and. tyran- 
nical. A caucus is a good thing to ex- 
press party opinion, but no man ought 


to be its slave. 
Js 


The Contemporary Review allows Mr. 
Emil Reich, who is, we. believe, a former 
African missionary, to ask some rich 
Englishman to give from $15,000 to 
$25,000 to explore the mound ed- 
Dahariye, in Southern Palestine, which 
is, he says, the site of the ancient city 
of Kirjath-sepher, or Book City, where 
he thinks will be found cuneiform or 
Phenician portions of the Books of 
Moses which will knock all the higher 
critics silly. By all means let them do 
it. And while they are about it, why 
not send an expedition to Mugheir, the 
site of Ur of the Chaldees, to find Abra- 
ham’s diary, or to Sippara, where will be 
found the priceless records of the ante- 
diluvian world which we are told that 
the Babylonian Noah buried before the 
Flood ? 

7 a 

That Chinese boycott of things Amer- 
ican gets worse and worse, and we are 
not, surprised. It must be severe when 
sO progressive a man as Yuan Shi-Kai, 
Viceroy of Chihli, and the ablest man in 
China, has been compelled, against his 
will, to dismiss Professor Tenney, whom 
he had appointed Foreign Director of 
Education in his province. This is a case 
where curses do not come home to roost 
on the pestilent Sand Lot fellows who 
provoked our anti-Chinese laws, but upon 
the best friends the Chinese have—the 
missionaries who are murdered and the 
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teachers who are doing their best to 
make them able to defend and protect 
themselves. 


ed 
In view of the often and, usually, 
reckless charges made against the courts, 
it is agreeable to hear the defense of 
them made by Judge Alton B. Parker at 
a late dinner. He said: 


“I have served in five different appellate 
tribunals and with twenty-six different judges, 
and in those courts there were strong 
divergencies of opinion, which we vig- 
orously defended, courts in some of which 
there were Republican majorities, in others a 
Democratic majority. Never have I known 
one single instance in which the action of a 
judge was affected by partisanship or any other 
consideration than that of meting out justice 
in accordance with duty and law as he under- 
stood it.” 


& 


The Laborites, as they are called, in 
the new Parliament, want the state to 
pay the members. But it is a serious 
question whether there would have been 
nearly fifty representatives of labor in 
Parliament if the members had had sala- 
ries which would have attracted the poli- 
ticians. Equally, the Irish Nationalists 
would not, perhaps, have been able to 
keep as united if they had been paid by 
the nation. Nevertheless, the proper way 
is that in this country and in France. 


& 


The Toronto Board of Trade has 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
naturalization laws should be so modified 
that one who has been naturalized in any 
part of the empire should be equally a 
British subject anywhere else that the 
flag waves. Something like that we need. 
A citizen of Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines, and even mere Hawaii, should 
have as full citizenship as one who lives 
in the United States. 


ca 


The resignation of Dr. Rainsford, as 
rector of St. Thomas Episcopal Church. 
removes, perhaps, the -most distinguished 
and most useful pastor in this city. The 
institutional work of that church is im- 
mense, and: it has grown under his 
charge. The American Church has rea- 
son to regret that his ill health compels 
his resignation. 





Insurance 


The Mutual Life Insurance,Com- 


pany 

THE policyholders of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company cannot fail to be 
gratified by the financial exhibit of the 
company’s condition at December 3ist, 
1905, put out over the certificates of 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells and Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Company, chartered 
and certified public accountants. These 
experts are appointees of the Truesdale, 
or so-called “house-cleaning,” commit- 
tee, entirely independent of the manage- 
ment, completely unallied with any in- 
terest in it, and, in justice to their own 
worthily earned reputations, reporting 
facts exactly as they find them. They 
make final certification to no item except 
upon their own actual knowledge, hav- 
ing handled and counted every bond, 
certificate of stock, every dollar of cash, 
and every legal instrument representing 
‘ securities for money loaned. 

From this report we find that the 
progress of the company during the un- 
fortunate underwriting year of 1905 has 
suffered no diminution, the gain in assets 
having been $29,882,795, the total stand- 
ing on December 31st, 1905, at $470,- 
861,166. A gratifying change has taken 
place in the item of cash on deposit in 
banks and trust companies since the 
report of December 31st, 1904, a subject 
that was productive of much adverse 
criticism to all the life insurance com- 
panies that fell under the scrutiny of the 
late investigating committee. The 1904 
report showed that the Mutual Life had 
on deposit and in its own vaults $17,973,- 
160, which fell on the same day a year 
later to $9,270,513, and which we have 
no doubt will be further reduced as fast 
as the management can find safe, perma- 
nent investments for it. The hold of 
the Mutual Life on the affections and 
confidence of the people is illustrated in 
the item of premium income. It was 
fairly expected that the troubles of the 
year would find expression here in a re- 
duced income, instead of which we find 
an increase of more than $46,000, and in 
total income of about $4,000,000. The 
amount paid policyholders in 1905 is 


greater by $1,158,910 than in 1904, while 
the total actual disbursements are near- 
ly a half million less. 

The condition of the company in re- 
spect to its relations to policyholders 
stands as follows: Total assets, $470,- 
861,166; reserve required by law to sus- 
tain existing outstanding policies, $392,- 
593,550; dividends due for distribution 
this year, $2,850,000 ; contingent guaran- 
tee fund out of which future dividends 
are to be paid (surplus), $75,417,607. 
This last item, indicative of the reserve 
strength of the company, is more than 
$4,000,000 greater than the year pre- 
vious. 

The new president of the company, 
Mr. Charles A. Peabody, is a man of af- 
fairs, richly endowed with experience in 
managing large estates, a business man 
of integrity and possessing a keen sense 
of the responsibilities he undertakes, and 
may be fully trusted by the membership 
constituting the company to see to it that 
every man and woman in it gets a 
“square deal.” 


Js 

Asa S. Wing, the new President of 
The Provident Life & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, has been for thirty-nine 
years in the service of the company, hav- 
ing begun work in 1867 as a boy of sev- 
enteen. He was promoted to be Actuary 
and afterwards became Vice-President 
and Actuary, and later the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Provident Life. Mr. Wing 
is a member of the Society of Friends 
and an overseer of Haverford College. 
For twenty-five years he has been an 
overseer of the William Penn Charter 
School, founded by Penn. The total as- 
sets of the Provident Life are $58,696,- 
148, exclusive of trust funds, or an in- 
crease of $3,231,358 over last year’s fig- 
ures. The total amount paid for death 
claims since organization is $22,519,758. 
There were policies representing over 
$20,050,428 of insurance issued during 
1905, and the total amount of insurance 
now in force is $177, 778,748. The other 
officers of the company are: T. Wistar 
Brown, Vice-President; Joseph Ash- 
brook, Manager of Insurance Depart- 
ment, and David G. Alsop, Actuary. 
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Financial 


Steel Corporation’s Quarter 


As a rule, the condition of the iron 
and steel trade is a fair measure of gen- 
eral prosperity or the lack of it. The 
output of pig iron and of iron manufac- 
tures last year broke all records. Last 
week the report of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the quarter ending 
with December was published. Net 
earnings ($35,278,688) exceeded those 
of the preceding quarter by $4,000,000, 
and those of the corresponding quarter 
of 1904 by nearly $14,000,000. Net 
earnings for the entire year were nearly 
$120,000,000, against $73,000,000 in 
1904. A comparison by quarters is 
shown below: 
Quarters. 1904. 
cotccces SERMAR AOR 

19,490,725 
18,773,932 


1905. 
$23,025,896 
30,305,116 
31,240,582 
21,466,633 35,278,688 


$73,176,522 $119,850,282 
It is noticeable that on December 31st 
the unfilled orders on hand were for 
7,605,086 tons. This is a new high rec- 
ord, exceeding the highest in the past 
(three months ago). by nearly 1,750,000 
tons. In this quarter $9,000,000 was 
set aside from the surplus for the pur- 
chase of additional property and for im- 
provements. The entire sum thus set 
aside in the year exceeded $26,000,000, 
against less than a acnaes in 1904. 





Currency Reform 


At its regular monthly meeting, on the 
Ist, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce elected J. Pierpont Morgan vice 
president, in place of the late Marshall 
Field, and received a report from its 
Committee on Finance and Currency. 
This committee does not regard with 
favor Secretary Shaw’s recommendation 
that national banks be permitted to issue 
taxed emergency notes to the extent of 
50 per cent. of their bond-secured cur- 
rency. “It would prove,” the committee 
says, “a most hazardous experiment.” It 
is true, however, as we have heretofore 
pointed out, that a method very closely 
resembling the one recommended by the 
Secretary has been quite satisfactorily 
used in Germany. The committee re- 
peats the recommendations heretofore 
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approved by the Chamber, that the law 
restricting the retirement of national 
bank currency to $3,000,000 in one 
month be repealed, and that the Secre- 
tary be empowered to deposit customs 
receipts as well as internal revenue 
promptly in the banks at a low rate of 
interest. Undoubtedly, both of these 
changes should be made. But while they 
would be clearly in the direction of cur- 
rency reform, the effect of them would 
not be sufficient. A more extensive 
scheme of reform will doubtless be sug- 
gested in due time by the committee, 
vhich, upon the motion of Mr. Jacob H 
Schiff, is to be appointed, and which, 
associated with experienced men from 
other cities, is to act as a Commission for 
the careful consideration of the whole 
subject. The report which this Commis- 
sion is to submit to the President of the 
United States will surely be a most not- 
able and weighty contribution to the 
literature of national finance. 
st 

Our exports of manufactures, which 
exceeded $500,000,000 for the first time 
in 1904, rose to $571,410,000 in 1905. 

...-A list of selected bonds netting 
the investor from 3$ to 5 per cent. in- 
terest has just been published by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, of New York, and 
will be mailed free on application. 

....Official figures compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Association 
place the production of pig iron in this 
country in 1905 at 22,992,380 tons, which 
exceeds the previous high record (1903) 
by almost 5,000,000 tons. 

....It is shown’ in Bradstreet’s that in 
building operations in 165 cities $711,- 
123,741 was expended in 1905, against 
$505,703,921 im 1904. In New York 
City, which furnished a little. more than 
one-third of the entire outptt, the gain 
was 64 per cent. Building materials are 
at the highest prices on record, there hav- 
ing been a considerable advance in the 
prices of brick, lime and lumber in the 
last twelve months. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Graphophone Co. (Common), quar- 
terly, 1%4 per cent., payable March rsth. 

Internat] Salt Co., quarterly, 1 per cent., 
payable March rst. 
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YOUR MONEY y: 
Investment WORKING AT 0 


PER YEAR 
Bon S$ Always subject to your control if required for 
& other purposes. Invested with 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolutely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


LIST OF OFFERINGS > Per Cent. Per Year 


for every our care. Earnin; remitted 


0 N A P PLI C A TI 0 it semt-annually "by, cheek or compound We have 


per year on savings, dis- 
tributing to holders of our certificates profits 


Sn AS RULERS ORES RNS amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars, while materially adding to our surplus. 


Our business is conducted under 














New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 
Let us show you how we can handle your sav- 
Guaranty Trust Company fame .seoomts, te, atten, nereeiegs, org mee otaee 
> Assets - - - $1,750,000 
OF NEW YORK Surplus and Profits $150,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BOND DEPARTMENT and LOAN CO. 


NASSAU and CEDAR STREETS 43 19 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York City 

















GARDEN-SEED WISDOM 


Can we persuade you to plan your vegetable garden at once? Your keen enjoyment will amply 
compensate you for the little time and effort necessary in the early Spring. 
Study the seed catalogue, as so much of your later success depends upon the varieties ordered. You get results from i 


rden that money cannot buy—better than anyt 
in the market and fresh every day. 


OUR 


Garden and Farm 
Manual 
FOR 1906 


Describes all choicest varieties of Vege- 
‘tables and Flowers 


JUNE PINK and STRAIN No. 10 SPARKS’ EARLI- 
ANA are without peers in their respective classes. The 
earliest of all, one in pink and the other in red sorts; 
perfectly smooth. Two weeks ahead of avy other varie- 
ties. Round, solid, fleshy, and of fine flavor. Price: 
JUNE PINK, packet, 20 cents: 3 packets, 50 cents; 7 
packets, $1.00. STRAIN No, 10 SPARKS' EARLIANA, 


OUR TWO N mtr TOMATOES Low eg 15 cents; half ounce, 60 cents: ounce, $1.00. 


Put the seed in now. Transplant into pots or berry baskets and keep them in the warm until 
danger of frost is over. Then transplant outside and have choice fruit the latter part of June. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, ***raiberean 


ing 
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Fighting an Adversary Who 
Has Surrendered His Gun 


The People vs. the Railroads 
BY E. S. STEWART 


N several of the Eastern States the question | hostile. 


| is being decided whether or not the rail- 

roads can give the American people a 
square deal and expect a square deal in return, 

It used to be considered necessary by rail- 
road managers to conciliate, by the courtesy of 
free transportation, those in public authority to 
protect the railroads from the socialistic ten- 
dencies and antagonistic feelings of the public, 
and to obtain justice. 

The average individual is prone to look upon 
a railroad, or any other big corporation, with 
suspicion—as an enemy that is to be hammered 
at every opportunity. The greater the pros- 
perity of the corporation thru wise and skillful 
management, the greater the antagonistic feel- 
ing. This is probably a form of envy. 

Hoping that the influence of the President 
in favor of a “square deal” would help to sus- 
tain them in their move, a number of the prin- 
cipal Eastern trunk lines, on January Ist, de- 
clined to undertake to further influence in any 
secret manner the opinions of public officers or 
the public press. All forms of complimentary 
transportation were discontinued. Such rail- 
roads stood ready, as they had in the past, to 
* give the public -a square and fair deal, and, 
relying upon the people’s sense of right and 
justice, asked only a square deal in return. 

At the present moment the vital question 
whether the American people can be depended 
upon to act fairly under such circumstances, 
or whether they will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to grossly oppress the railroads, is 
on trial. It is a question big with possibilities 
to the American people. 

The situation is a new one. The railroads 
now come to the people on the ground of com- 
mon interest, relying upon the people to meet 
and treat them fairly. 

It is an interesting and important experi- 
ment. The people have it in their power to 
receive the advances in the same generous 
spirit in which they are made, and to end for- 
ever the pernicious but heretofore necessary 
system of secret conciliation by personal privi- 
lege, or to reject them and force the railroads 
to return again to this repugnant method of 
protecting their interests against the destructive 
assaults of a piratical populace. If the people 
will, they may inaugurate a new code of cor- 
porate morals. They can bring the great 
corporations into closer relations with them- 
selves by showing themselves worthy of the 
confidence of the corporations; or they can, if 
they prefer, still further broaden and deepen 
the gulf of distrust that has too long existed 
between them. 

The question is a serious one, and on the 
answer the people make depends the future at- 
titude of many corporations toward the State. 
This attitude should not, and need not, be 





Fundamentally the interests of the 
railroads and the people are identical. What 
promotes one advances the other. Their rela- 
tions should be harmonious. The railroads are 
willing to do their share; will the people do 
theirs? 

The situation presents another opportunity 
for President Roosevelt. 

In his last annual message, in urging legisla- 
tion in regulation of rates, he disclaimed 
any intention of antagonizing the railroads as 
such, and pointed out how much we owe to 
them in our national development and progress. 
There is no doubt but that his previous appeals 
for rate regulation had been misunderstood in 
many instances, and had created a sentiment 
against the railroads “as such.” It was very 
gratifying to the railroads to have him correct 
this false but growing impression. Moreover, 
it gave the railroads confidence ip his integrity 
and intentions. 

Carrying out his idea of abolishing all forms 
of secret influence, and depending upon the 
moral sentiment that supports him in his ef- 
forts to support them also in their move, the 
principal trunk lines of the East abolished all 
forms of free and complimentary transporta- 
tion. The action was immediately approved by 
the people in general, and they were prompt to 
congratulate the railroads. The press was 
practically unanimous in its approval, altho the 
newspapers themselves suffered from the 
movement. 

One month has elapsed since this action was 
taken. Politicians, press and the people are en- 
gaged in a campaign of reprisal. Not content 
with the big public gain, advantage has been 
taken of the defenceless position of the rail- 
roads, voluntarily assumed, to force them to 
make ruinous concessions in rates, to submit to 
insinuating investigations and to harass them 
generally. 

Supporting the President in his efforts to 
give the people a square deal, and assisting 
him to establish a higher moral standard, the 
Eastern railroads are entitled to his unquali- 
fied support in the present crisis;sand to a pub- 
lic rebuke of, those citizens who are unprinci- 
pled enough to seek to take criminal advantage 
of a righteous resolution. If President Roose- 
velt would have the railroads of the East assist 
him in his square deal business, let him show 
his appreciation of their action in advancing the 
good work of discontinuing the influence of an- 
nual passes, and let him halt the public wolves 
that move to the attack as soon as the gun is 
lowered. 

Warfare is heing waged, and it will be unfor- 
tunate for the American people if the railroads 
are forced to take up the weapon again in self 
defence. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 3d, 1906. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The annual statement of the Germania 
Life Insurance Company, which was estab- 
lished in 1860, shows total assets of $35,711,677, 
or a gain over last year’s figures of $1,606,895. 
The total income for 1905 was $6,275,662, 
against $6,001,182 during the preceding year. 
The company’s disbursements during 1905 in- 
cluded $3,288,226 of death claims, matured en- 
dowments, annuities, dividends and surrenders. 
The guarantee and dividend funds on the legal 
standard of the State of New York are 
$4,888,190. The payments to policyholders 
since organization have been $59,530,075. The 
paid-for insurance now in force is $109,539,263. 
The officers of the company are Cornelius Do- 
remus, President; Hubert Cillis, Vice Presi- 
dent; Max <A. Weésendonk, Second Vice 
President; John Fiihrer, Actuary, and Carl 
Heye, Secretary. | 


THE _—* AND CASUALTY COM- 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, of which George F. Seward is President, 
in its financial statement dated December 31st, 
1905, shows assets of $7,683,068. A year ago 
the figures were $6,791,185. The company’s 
net surplus is now $2,486,464, as against $1,686,- 
230 last year. The surplus to policyholders is 
$500,000 greater, or $2,986,464, which includes 
the capital of the company. The amount of all 
losses paid by the company to December gist, 
1905, was $21,742,060. The business of this 
company is divided into fourteen departments. 
Among the departments are those devoted to 
Fidelity, Accident, Plate Glass, Liability, Boiler 
and Elevator, Burglary and ‘Fly-Wheel. 


GERMAN - AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY (FIRE). 


According to the thirty-fourth annual state- 
ment of the German-American Insurance 
Company, the total assets of the company are 
now $14,052,521. Last year’s figures were $12,- 
980,705. The company has a present day sur- 
plus beyond all liabilities of $6,442,675. This 
is $600,768 better than was the case last year. 
William N. Kremer is president and Charles 
G. Smith is secretary of this company. Among 
the directors are Joseph H. Choate, John Claf- 
lin, Lowell Lincoln, Charles Stewart Smith, 
Alfred R. Whitney and William Wood. 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The annual statement of the Washington 
Life Insurance Company, of which John Tat- 
lock is President, shows assets of $18,009,312, 
which is a gain of $522,868. An admirable 
showing is made in regard to a studied reduc- 
tion of expenses and salaries. On the other 
hand, the reserves have been increased by 
$462,630 and the surplus has: also been in- 
creased by $31,918 and now reaches $607,234, as 
regards policyholders. The total amount of in- 
surance in force is $63,255,371. 





THE PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Phe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of which John M. Holcombe is 
president and William A. Moore is first vice 
president, shows assets of $20,206,511,. which 
is $1,734,235 better than last year. The sur- 
plus or additional guarantee over and above 
all computed and contingent liabilities is now 
$907,151, which is an increase of $105,563. The 
insurance now in force has reached the sum of 
$87,813,040, which is an increase of over seven 
millions of dollars. The company’s growth, 
during the past ten years has been exceedingly 
gratifying. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF -EDIN- 
BURGH. 

The Scottish Union & National Insurance 
Company of Edinburgh, in its statement just 
published, sets forth that its assets in the 
United States reach the sum of $5,370,583. 
The company has liabilities of $2,041,525 and a 
surplus of $3,338,058. Jas. H. Brewster is the 
manager, with headquarters at Hartford, 
Conn., and J. G. Hilliard is manager for the 
metropolitan district. 


THE EAGLE FIRE COMPANY. 


The Eagle Fire Company, which is the old- 
est New York fire insurance company, and 
whose charter is perpetual, in its 1ooth annual 
statement shows gross assets of $1,031,480, 
which is an increase of $449,665 over last year. 
The company’s net surplus is now $376,072, or 
$08,164 of an increase over the figures for 1904. 
Theodore H. Price is president of the Eagle 
Fire Company. William G. Whilden is Secre- 
tary and Managing Underwriter. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The statement of the Germania Fire Insur- 
ance Company, which was organized in 1859, 
shows total assets of $6,835,785, which is an 
increase over last year’s figures of $483,086. 
The company’s net surplus has been increased 
by $250,435 and is now $2,889,660. Hugo Schu- 


mann is president of the Germania Fire. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON. 


The statement of condition of the United 
States Branch of the Sun Insurance Office of 
London shows assets of $3,139,168. The com- 
pany’s surplus over all liabilities is now $873,- 
275. The trustees of the funds of the office 
in the United States are John J. McCook, Her- 
bert L. Griggs and James May Duane. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA, 


The annual statement of the Fire Associa- 
tion of. Philadelphia, Pa., shows total assets of 
$7,015,662. The capital of the company is 
$500,000 and the net surplus beyond capital re- 
serve and liabilities is now $1,552,603. Elihu 
C. Irvin is president of the Fire Association. 
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OBITUARY 


Elizabeth C. Height, wife of Edward P. Hatch (of 
Lord & Taylor), died at her home, 1033 Fifth avenue, 
New York, on February 2d, after a lingering illness ex- 
tending over a year and a half. 

She is survived by her husband, a son and five daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Hatch was the daughter of Robert C. and 
Mary Riddell Height, and was born in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. The wor <4 family came to this country 
in the early part of the eighteenth century from Eng- 
land, where they were people of substance and prom- 
once old street in London taking. name from this 
amily. 

From the English crown they obtained a large tract of 
land otnaieg the holdings of William Penn, in what 
is now Mercer County, New Jersey, and in 1721 Heights- 
town was founded, John and Mary Height erecting the 
first house. 

Mrs. Hatch’s grandfather was a major-general under 
Washington in the Revolution, and her father was a 
drum-major in the War of 1812. In the war of the Rebel- 
lion her brothér, Britton Height, was among the very 
first to go out—in the First New Jersey Cavalry in 
which he was an officer—and served throughout the war. 

Mrs. Hatch was not alone the possessor of an illus- 
trious name: she was also a woman of great personal 
force of character, tempering a superior capacity for af- 
fairs with a remarkable degree of tact. 


READING NOTI ‘E 
PREPARING FOR SPRING. 


With the thermometer at zero one is not likely to 
think very much about gardening, unless his attention is 
directed to it as ours is by receiving the Garden and 
Farm Manual for 1906, published by Johnson & Stokes 
of Philadelphia. The manual is resplendent in a litho- 
graphed cover which shows the possibilities of vegetable 
raising. he inside prges describe the choicest varie- 
ties of vegetables and flowers, with directions for ob- 
taining the seeds by mail. We advise our readers to 
begin to think about their spring gardening, and as a 
preparatory step to send to Johnson & Stokeis for a 
copy of the 1906 manual. 

















A BOY’S BREAKFAST 


There’s a Natural Food That Makes Its 
Own Way. 


There's a boy up in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., who 
is growing into sturdy manhood on Grape-Nuts 
breakfasts. It might have been different with 
him, as his mother explains: 

‘My 11-year-old boy is large, well developed 
and active, and has been made so by his fondness 
for Grape-Nuts food. At five years he was a very 
nervous child and was subject to frequent attacks 
of indigestion which used to rob him of his 
strength and were very troublesome to deal with. 
He never seemed to care for anything for his 
breakfast until I tried Grape-Nuts, and I have 
never had to change from that. He makes his 
entire breakfast of Grape-Nuts food. It is always 
relished by him and he says that it satisfies him 
better than the ordinary kind of a meal. 

‘* Better than all, he is no longer troubled with 
indigestion or nervousness, and has got to be a 
splendidly developed fellow since he began to use 
Grape-Nuts food.” Name given by Postum Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s areason. Read the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








March 1 to3l. S 


FLORIDA 


travel in Florida. 
PINEHURST 


days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 


Grand Stand. 


venient intervals and low-rates. 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. - 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 
CALIFORNIA AND GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


cial Pullman Train, visiting the world’s greatest canyon; the beautiful cities of 
Southern California, the Pacific Coast, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, &c. 
RATE from New York (covering all necessary expenseS)........+ eecesceccccscceverecosevccecescenes 


Two weeks of Summer 
February 20 and —- 6. Special Pullman trains between New York and Jacksonville. Independent 


enine eee ceccevceeesecccccccenébereus ceceseness soveceeee+ EO 


Golf Tournaments 
February 16 and March 30 RATE from New York 


Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth, and meals on going trip, and two and three-quarters 
Tickets good for eighteen days. 


NEW ORLEANS MARDI GRAS 


February 28 to March 1. Special Pullman Train toand from New Orleans. Reserved seats in Special 


Ries ; $75 
Additional Tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington, and to Washington alone at con- 


RATE from New York.......... cganliodinguptnenid 


RATE from New York........ccccccccccssee cece 


Each of the above tours will be accompanied by a Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Itineraries, giving full information, will be furnished by 
Ticket Agents, C. STUDDS, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 


GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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IJ Coast 


From Chicago, daily February 15th to April 7th. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 

Tickets good on the famous electric-lighted Los Angeles 

Limited, \ess than three days to Southern California without 

change of cars,via the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 

and Salt Lake Route, and on 7he China & Fapan Fast Mail 


through to San Francisco and Portland daily via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. Daily and 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


in Pullman tourist sleeping cars in which a double berth, 
(two people if desired) is only $7.00, Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast. Choice of routes. No change of cars. 

Round-trip tickets are also on sale at reduced rates 


All agents sell tickets via the : 
Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


If you want to know about 
the resources, climate and 
opportunities on the coast 
we will gladly send you 
booklets, maps and full oe 
ticulars on receipt of four 
cents for postage. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
P. T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 


























HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 


iti 

ree’ 

tibet 
—_—>* 


GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 


Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 


venience and half an acre of Ourstive Dots, _Dectiet. Siesinis, WA RDROBE TRUNKS 
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$20,000,000 — 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT CORPORATE SIGCK 


Payable November 1, 1955. 


Tobesold Thursday, February 15, 1906, 


; AS FOLLOWS: 
$19,500,000. Exempt from Taxati-n except 


for State Purposes. 
$500,000. Exempt from all Taxation. 


ISSUED IN. REGISTERED FORM. 


This stock is a legal investment for trust funds, 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the 
sale of Bonds or Stock of The City of New York, provides 
that “all or none” bids cannot be considered by the Comp- 
troller unless the bidder offering to purchase “all or none” 
of the Bonds or Stock offered for sale shall also offer to pur- 
chase “all or any part” thereof. 





Send bids ip a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit ef TWO PER 
CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money er certified 
eheck upom a solvent Banking Cerporatien, Fer fuller information see ‘‘City Record,” published 
at 3 City Hall, New York. 


Cemsult any Bank er Trust Company, er address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York. 





PENN NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Statement at Close of Business January 29, 1906: 
RESOURCES. RESOURCES. 


Loans, discounts and investments $5,179,835 95 | Loans and discounts $16,419,650 61 
Sue -toumy tent Due from banks 3445,115 84 
oa rane Set dag Cash and reserve 5,810,465 08 
-xchanges for Clearing House ? Exchanges for Clearing House 2,432,412 43 
Cash and ‘reserve 1,485,145 49 


January 29, 1906. 


LIABILITIES. $28, 107,643.96 


$7,518,785 44 Capital $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and net profits 1,819,396 27 
LIABILITIES. Circulation 200,000 00 


Capital stock Deposits 25,088,247 69 


Surplus and profits (net) 1,021,640 02 
Circulation 45,800 00 OFFICERS: $28,107,643.96 
Deposits 5,951,345 42 . R. McALLISTER, President. 
. P. PASSMORE, Cashier. 
C. V. THACKARA, Assistant Cashier. 
$7,518,785 44 FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT: 


H. G. CLIFTON, Cashier WILLIAM WRIGHT, Manager. 
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"(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send owns Descriptive 


Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-“resolene Co. 

180 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 














IDEAL TROPICAL TRIP, 


Personally conducted party to Nassau, Bahamas (‘the 
famous Isles of June’’) leaves Feb. 27, 1906, stopping at 
Florida resorts. Delights of trip unsurpassed. erfect 
climate. Seat hotels. Send NOW for booklet. 

D. + SECC, Manager Ideal Trips, 
1 High Street, Warren, Mass. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 
NEW JERSEY 


Idylease Inn 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let us send you our 
booklet. 


An Ideal Winter Resort 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. C. SPENCER KINNE . D., 





Easton, Pa. 





MARKET STREET NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 
poe 2oth, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
Due from banks 
Exchanges for:Clearing House 
Cash and reserve 


$7,182,424 
763,602 
570,566 
1,991,694 


$10,508,286 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Surplus and profits (net) 
Circulation 
Deposits 


$1,000,000 
748,167 
996,800 
7,763,319 


$10,508,286 82 
W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 
at City of New York, in the State of New York, at th 
close of business, January 29th, 1906: 
-RESOUR ROES. 
Loans and discounts 
eg secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8S. bond 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house 
Due from national banks (not reserve o nanan? 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
a Le reserve in bank, vi 


2,273,978 
10,000 00 
10,000 

$11,827,102 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
eent. of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
lus fund 


notional banknotes euetenting. 
Due to other national bank 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Total ve aR 827,102 21 
State Of ea York, County of New York, 
A. CORBY. Cashier of the above- oped bank, do 
Pa Mes swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, 
. Count, Cashier. 


A. 
Subscribed and sworn to before a. 3h 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906. E. ANTHONY, 
Notary Public, Ties Co., No. 59. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


JNO. R. HEGEMAN, 


WM. REICHMAN, 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 


WORCESTER KEMP MANURE SPREADER, 


Directors. 





THE SPREADER WITHOUT AN EQUAL!!! 


The Strongest, Most Durable, Lightest Draft 
Manure Spreader Made in this Country. 

Has twenty-nine years of experience behind it. 

Handles and spreads all kinds of barnyard manure, lime, 
ashes and fertilizers. Does its work with certainty—works 
~~ after Aw without breaking down. 

ted tail-board. No scattering in going to the 
field! = tail-board is raised it acts as a load leveler, 
holding back the lumps and thoroughly pulverizing the 
manure. Every square inch of ground is covered with fine 
particles of manure. 

Regulated to spread from five to forty loads per acre. 
Change of feed is made instantly from driver’s seat, witb- 
out stopping team. 

Our guaranty goes with every Spreader. 

Send for our booklet, ‘A Savings Bank on Wheels.” - It 
is free to everybody. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON ocaaee, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. Bowen, - - = «= Publisher. 


A Weekly Sapaiee. Entered at . the New York Post Office as 
Second-Olass Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE THIRTY-FOURTH STREET NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, January 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8S 
Bonds, securities, 
Furniture and fixtures 
Due from National Banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State Banks and Bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National Banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful Money Reserve in Bank, viz. 
Specie $240, 173 = 
Legal-tender notes 41,880 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 


$726,542 05 
566 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


pai 

National Bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National Banks. 
Due to a SRS and 
Savings Ban 

— te subject 


chec 
ae certificates of deposit. . 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... . 
1,220,404 71 


Total $1,672,841 66 
a of New York, County of New York, ss. 

CURTIS J. BE. ARD, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of Feb- 


ruary, 1906. 
JOSEPH T. VAN LOAN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
R. L. GOULD. | 


E. * 
BELDEN J. ROGERS, $ Directors. 
WM. H. SBAICH, j 


“REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 29th, ipoe 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
8. bonds to secure circulation. 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from Nativnal 
agents) 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National Banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
— : ane reserve in bank, viz.: 
¢ $906,181 20 
267,259 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% re- 
demption fund 


$2,375,523 28 
2,459 36 
50,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


pa 
National Bank notes outstanding 
Due to Trust Companies and Savings Banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual denenite subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
Bills payable, including certificates of deposit 
for money borrowed 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JA BROWER, Cashier. 


Cc. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906. LEWIS L. PIERCE, 
Notary Public, City and County of New York. 

Correct—Attest: 

Cc. B. WEBSTER, / 

ISIDOR STRAUS, Directors. 

FRANCIS L. LELAND, j 














GOLDEN YELLOW 
tn KIND NDS 5 Bulbs. 


dry EDS 4 (}* 


SEEL DS | Canna, 
Calliop Nasturtium, 
Morning jlor: Bs "te Pan 

ears, 


Roc ket Ice 
Plant, pe rimro Castor 
y Oil Beans, Portnlaca, 
Candytuk, Sweet Peas. 


5 CHAMEION 


The Summer precise. 
Gonsee Lil ly. H 
Bird, Y., fous Giant 


reat 
Oxalis, all this beanti- 
ful collection of seeds 
and bulbs onl¢ 10c. in 
silver or 5 2-c. stamps to 
the cost toe posting and _ postage. ler quick 
be sure of this grand Offer only 10 cents. | 


CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. | 























BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 





pengravng aman 


wasapncn e 
@t2-683-8t4 GCramercy 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January 29, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts..... ee deetewutocecosce 
Overdrafts, unsecu 
. S&S. bonds to secure circulation. . ee 
Premiums on U. bon 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Furniture and fixtures...... wecccccecccscoes 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve a 
Due from State banks and pn ers.... 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie P ++e++ $960,725 00 
foeal -tender ANS dsccnscstée 653,945 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
, other ‘than 5% 


Bicceecccceseseses 


1,614,670 00 


Due from U. 8. Treasu 
redemption fund ...... 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund . 
Un a profits, less expenses and taxes 


pa 

National banknotes outstanding. . 

Due to other National banks.. 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings a 


Individual 
check 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Time certificates of deposit..... 
Certified checks 
e ist, Bi 38 


$962,482 19 
843,156 12 


Cashier’s checks outstanding... 


7,869,037 10 


Total $10,208,054 87 
State 7 New York, wins of New York g 


I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above- waned bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

. KF. WERNER, Cashier. 
agen and sworn to before me this ist day of Feb- 


ruary, 1 - ©. , 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 
WILLIAM C. BREED, 
WEB. DF 
Directors. 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend (No. 83) of one and one-quarter per 
ent. on the Common Capital Stock of the American 
Graphophone Co., will be paid March 15, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record March 1. 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, 
President. 








INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable March 
ist, 1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company was 
declared on November 2d, 1905, to stockholders of record 
February 15th, 1906. Transfer books will close at three 
o’clock P. M. February 15th, and reopen March 2d. 

MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 





Cake and Pastry. 
= aaa 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the city of New York, at the close of business January 


29th, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
United States bonds to secure cireulation 

. bonds to secure U. 
Other bonds to prae * S. 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 


Due from State banks and Rashors 

Checks and other cash items. 

oe for eens House. . 

cie eveeheosoncrte es 

Legal-tender notes” 

Redemption fund with Gu. & 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
culation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer other 
| Bd 5 per cent. redemption 


6,791,164 81 
Total......++++ +++ $32,105,257 26 
LIABILITIES. 


Surplus ‘¢ ye PAIE Oi. cccoccecscoscccee ++++ $8,000,000 00 
us fund 
ndivided profits, less capeneee and taxes 


notional banknotes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other national banks... .$5,581,676 94 
Due to State banks and bankers. 1,896,138 13 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 2,090,738 09 
ar a 
am certificates of deposit.. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks cueaing oe 
U. 8. deposits eee 


—_———._ 22, 404, 187 67 
U. 8. Bond Account.....c.cccccccccceces dee 80,000 0) 


Total = Fe 105,257 26 
State 7 New York, County of New York, 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the chhommenmned bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

MES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906. oe ILIP H. MOORE, 

— —~ > County. 
Certificate” filed in New York County. 


A. G. PAINE, 
Ww. F. CARLTON, Directors. 
F. B. SCHENCK, 


Correct—Attest: 





1875 1905 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debeatares aad First Mortgage 





Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes caly. 





.+ $18,398,049 31 
° 2,017 25 


ss ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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8,852 32 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
at New York, in the —_ of New York, at the close 
of business January 29, 1 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and u red 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
U. S. bonds on hand 
Bonds, securities, etC...........eeeeeeseees 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal- -tender notes 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 6% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National b: 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of d 
Time certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed ...........+.+4+4 Besesoccee 


$22, 719,853 38 
State b — York, County of New York, 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of “the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that ‘the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of Feb- 


tuary, 1 
(L.' S$ GEORGE GASTLIN 
Notary Public No. 16, N. ¥. Co. 


J. D. LAYN 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
THOS. L. JAMES, 
Directors. 
1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - - - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Prest. Title Guaranteo & Trast Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - -  ~- Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Correct—Attest: 





Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to firet 
year’s commission, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light —: * 
of customers. 





rooms for the use and convenience 
ANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 





A CONVINCING ARRAY OF PURE 


The annual report of the SAN LUIS MINING COM- 
PANY is full of interesting data and figures showing 
the steady progress of the Company and its outlook for 
the future. 

We shall be glad to forward it to any one interested 
to read it. 

The Company is now earning handsomely and paid its 
first dividend in January. The annual report clearly 
demonstrates the ability of the Company to steadily in- 
crease its earnings and its dividends from now on for at 
least fifty years to come. We have 200,000 tons of ore 
blocked out and ready to take down in one mine alone. 

The Company has a coprer property immense in extent, 
with as much and as rich copper ore in sight as any other 
copper producer, and it has the very great advantage of 
having gold and silver enough in its copper ores to more 
than pay the entire cost of production, leaving the copper 
as a by-product costing less than nothing. 

This is a condition, and not a theory. 
ally doing it now. 

Other copper producers can pay dividends when cop- 
per is high, but the SAN LUIS dividends will be inde- 
pendent of the price of copper. We could pay them if 
we had to give away our copper. 

To provide funds for building a railroad to the mines 
and a power plaut at the mines and to make other im- 
provements which will largely increase its earnings and 
its dividends, the Company has recently increased its cap- 
ital from 225,000 shares to 300,000 shares, and it offers 
the new stock for subscription at par, $10 a share. 

Make checks payable to the order of the SAN LUIS 
MINING COMPANY, and forward to the undersigned. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


We are actu- 





—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


T. L. WOODRUFF, President 


346 Broadway - - - New York 





TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for making 100 

\ copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 


ee plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
=) posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATO 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, - = New York City 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


at New Yerk, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January : 


Loans and discounts 
a? secured and unsecured 
.« bonds to secure circulation 
bonds, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
taeeel ey reserve in bank, viz.: 
$343,967 50 
000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January 29th, 1906: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
“Specie money reserve in bank, 

c 


5,096,519 00 





$2,110,606 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital atest paid in $250,000 00 
lus fun 50,000 00 
Un — RS less expenses and taxes 


notions: banknotes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


545 50 
1,674,247 70 
171 95 
17,569 96 


tal $2,110,606 81 
State of - York, County of New York, s8s.: 

I, Z. EW SLL, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 
elias fe. that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906. RUFUS W. FROST, 
Notary Public. 


VINCENT LOESER, 
FREDERIC T. HUME, 
CHARLES BAN 


Correct—Attest: 


Directors. 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, January 29, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Other real estate owned 
Due from national banks (not reserve aay 
Due from State banks and Sanne 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other national banks. . 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
et aaa reserve in bank, =. 
257,222 53 


Pest ab dee * 12,442 00 


a Jar tion fund with U. 8. pagrenenned (5% 
of circulation) 


Legal: -tender notes 


12,500 00 


Red tion fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 


of circulation) 
Due from S. Treasurer, other than 5% 


redemption F fund 


2,600 00 
62,000 00 
$34,035,012 17 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in......... eeeen $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund 6,000,000 00 
Un _ profits, less expenses and acer 


pai 
National banknotes omtanens- 
State bank notes outstanding.. 
Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


755,145 53 
46,200 00 


5, 00 
9,987,187 17 
2,512,739 90 
1,488,241 04 

11,001 00 
11,134,704 33 

250 00 
841,742 93 
227,118 27 


$34, 035,012 17 


Total 
a ag 4 aoe York, County of New York, 


. POWELL, Cashier of the Gaeve-comed bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
JAMES R. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, se 
rectors. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of Feb 
ruary, 1906. CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 


34 YEARS &ik¥e‘resrep 
IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES 


Joba Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871 
of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, lowa. 











$8,623,787 53 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............e05. ’vétee's 
Surplus fund 


pa 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks..... abewebreses 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks ‘ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............++. 254,975 03 


Total.. ‘ $8,623, 787 53 
State of New zor “County ‘of New. York, 8s.: 

I, EB. V. MBIER, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly pon that the seeee statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and be 

MBIER, Cashier. 


Vv. GA 
ee and sworn to before me this 2d day o f Feb- 
ruary, 
JAMES M. TULLY, ree Public. 
8. G. be ry te 


J. W. ARLE. 
JOSEPH TTHOMRON, 


Correct—Attest: 
; Directors. 








The Constable 
For Needless Waste 


Handcuff needless waste at once. It’s 
a dangerous culprit, Lock it up out of 
the way of good, honest life insurance. 
Send us a postal and we'll issue the 
warrant. 


The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


at New York city, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January se 1906: 


3 
3 


SLRSESSESSSSE 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. Bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Premiums on U. bond: 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking hcase, furniture and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other national banks 
a 4 crned reserve in bank, viz. 
$11, 036, 997 75 
6,980,565 00 


u.88 
z 


bo 
-_ 
= 
= 


<< 


eantece 
sussysaases 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 
eent. of circulation) 

Due from S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


ceccces proeseepescccccrcdcicccccccc o QURagmOeee ae 


x __ SAA BEEESINS. 
Capital stock 
Surplus fun 
oc — profits, less expenses and taxes 
1,459,061 12 
National banknotes outstanding 2,961,500 00 
Due to other national banks. . .$29,365,917 35 
Due to State banks and bankers 14,302,152 63 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 8,431,187 38 
Dividends unpaid 924 00 
Individual deposits ‘subject to 
check 837,214,148 30 
Demand certificates of deposit. 3,023,937 46 
Certified checks 1,835,418 09 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 3,607,149 16 
—————_ 97, 780,834 37 
000 00 


United States deposits ee 675, 
Reserved for taxes 30, 


— 906,395 49 
State of New York, County of New York, 

I, M. H. EWER, Cashier of the above- comed bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EWER, Cashier. 


M. H. 
me and sworn to before me this ist day of Feb- 


ruary, 1 
WM. E. DOUGLAS 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
- CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, ; Directors. 
GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 29th, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... ates 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Stocks and bonds 
Due from national banks (not re- 
serve agents) ; $3,049,422 20 
ag from State banks and bank- 


.965 80 

Cheeks and other cash item 93,322 41 

Exchanges for Clearing So raelidy "12, 435,542 10 

Notes of other national banks.. 45,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 

els and cents 1,019 73 
Lawful Feed reserve in bank, 


e.. >! 
15,000.26 10 
1,522,310 00 


S. Treasurer (5 


$36,982,013 46 
73 66 

927,850 00 
410,000 00 
10,576,715 90 


30,363,305 43 
Redemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circulation) 46,392 50 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5% 
redemption fund) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............+e0ee+ ese 
Surplus fund 
— profits, 


notional banknotes outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 
Due to other national banks. .$24,641,150 22 
Due to State banks and bankers 8,517,744 00 
Due to trust companies and 

18,343,924 67 


savings banks 
Individual deposits subject to 

check 13,130,481 84 
Demand cqctiientes of deposit. 82 
Certified check 
Cashier’s necks outstanding. . 

————_——_ 71,709,763 76 

Onited States deposits 410,000 00 
Bonds borrowed 87,850 00 


Total $79, 425,350 95 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.! 

I, B. 2. STALKER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

STALKER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn *. before me this 24 day of Feb- 
ruary, W. E. PURDY, 
Kings County, . 80. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
A. B. HEPBURN, 


A. H. WIGGIN, 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, 


Correct—aAttest: 


Directors. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets, December 31, 1905 
Liabilities, December, 31, 1905 
JAMES W. HULL, President. 


J. M. LEE, Actuary. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rost. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 


$14,686,922.71 
13,625,494.44 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway 
Cor. Murray Street, New York 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - General Agent 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.78 
34,638, 296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid — all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the surrender and paid 
up eee values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusette 

Pamph og age sent on application te 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ y 





Ascete, Jan. 3, 1908, - e Oe 
Liabilities, - Nae 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, January 29, 1906: 


$21,198,042 58 
161 46 
5,000,000 00 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......--- 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U 


Bonds, securities, ete 
, Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate own 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Due from approved reserve agents.. 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other national banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie $3,387,612 06 
622,300 00 


5,009,912 06 
250,000 00 
202,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Un — profits, less expenses and taxes 
pa 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Due to approved reserve agents 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for ta 
Notes and bills ‘sominecuniodl 
Bills payable, including certificates of deposit 
for money borrowed 
Liabilities other than those above stated.... 


Total 
State ~ New York, County of New York, 

I, E. BURNS, Cashier of the above- eames bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

E. BURNS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906. ELBERT A. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

L. C. vy R, 

INO. TERRY, 

DUMONT CLARKE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


January 29, 1906. 


f Directors. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts, - - - - - 
Due from Banks and Bankers, - - 
Real Fstate and Securities, - 
U. 8. Bonds, - . - - 
Oash and Reserve, - - - 


Total, e = 


$1,597,541.81 
425,921.17 
1,106, 196 
25,000.00 
184,352.27 
ee See $3,338,011.88 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital, - = A 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - 
Circulation, - 
Deposits, - - - - - - - - 
A ee ee i ae 
ALBERT H. VERNAM, President. 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL, Vice-President. 
GUY MINTON, 2d Vice-President. 
JOSEPH H. VAN DOREN, Cashier. 


TALENTS that PROTECT: 
8.8. &A. B-LAGEY, Washington,0.6. Estab. 1868, 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CITIZENS CENTRAL'NATIONAL BANK. 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January 29, 1906: 


Loans di 
ae Ba secured o" unsecured.... 
8. bonds to secure circulation....... son 
DU. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. Gepenite. . 
Premiums on ‘S. 8. - 
Bonds, securities, etc.... 
Furniture and fixtures........ 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not. 
reserve agents) 
Due from State banks an 
bankers ° 
Checks and other cash “items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
els and cents 
—, seney reserve in bank, 


eee ET 20 
1,585,000 00 





Specie 
Legal. -tender notes 


Asset Central Natl. Bk. in liquidation.. 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 79,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund .....ceseeceseceecercens 67,930 54 


cocccese ececcccccerscevecceces $29,671,160 81 


Total...... 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stocks paid in....... detaksavetrnte 
Surplus fund 
Un vided profits, 


pai 

National bank notes outstandin, 
Due to otber National banks. ..$6,187, 
Due to State banks and bankers. 1,118,732 93 
Due to trust companies and sav- 

ings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual "“Zeatts subject. *'to 


chee “oy 464,101 06 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 

United States deposits 

- of U. 


10,438,076 39 
218,547 56 


$2,550,000 00 
510,000 00 
168,592 53 

1,520,997 50 


24,821,570 78 
Bonds borrowed 100,000 00 


SGtocececcecceesdocscesoveeess sees oa.et1, 160 81 


State of New York, County of New York, 

I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the chave-anmned bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

HENRY DIMSBE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me . or i Feb- 
ruary, 1906. WILLIAM A. E, 

Notary Public, thes York County. 


RALPH L. CUTTER, 

MARCELL KAHLE, 

HENRY SAMPSON, 
Directors. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


Correct—Attest: 





January Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, . 7 ‘ 4 ? ‘ . 
LIABILITIES. 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-' orfeiture law 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 








PES —-_— 


33333355 


THE. INDEPENDENT. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE PHENIX NAT. BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the Sage of New York, at the close 
business, January 29, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafta, 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8. nds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, rickels and cents. 
a ~ money reserve in bank, 
viz.: 
Specie 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 6% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Un st profits, less expenses and taxes 


witionai banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Reserved for taxes 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
6,278 71 


Total $13,262,610 56 
State - New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly Swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

BULL, Cashier. 


A. M. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906. GHO. H. COR 
Notary Public, N. Y.’ 
Correct—Attest 
TREDE ERICK D. UNDERWOOD, 


AUGUST | 


BEL t Directors. 
D. CRAWFORD CLARK, 








National Life Insurance Company 


OF VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 


JOsEPH A. De Borer, President. 
JaMEs T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. Estee, 2d Vice-Prest 
Osmay D. CLARK, Secretary. 

H. M. Cuter, Treasurer. 

A. B. BrsBee, Med. Director 

©. E. Mouuton, Actuary. 

F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


$34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
3,821,752.51 Gain, .657 
145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Assets - -« 
Surplus - 
Insurance - 


_ Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 














The First National Bank, 
Jersey City. 


February 1, 1906. 


RESOURCES. 
Leans and discounts 


Due from banks and bankers 
Real estate and securities 
United States bonds 

Cash and reserve 


$3,957,490 33 
2,958,842 
804,042 § 
550,000 
717,123 


$38,987,498 34 


$400,000 00 
122,996 22 
Y 381,080 
7,083,422 


Capital 

Surplus and -undivided profits 
Circulation 

Deposits 


$8,987,498 34 


OFFICERS: 
E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JOHN W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Assistant Cashier. 





Metropolitan Securities Company 


32 LIBERTY STREET. 


EXTENSION of TIME FOR PAYMENT of 
THIRD INSTALMENT of $25 PER SHARE 


New York, January 31, 1906. 
At the request of stockholders, the time for the pay- 
ment of the third instalment of twenty five dollars ($25) 
per share upon the partly paid capital stock of this Com- 
pany has been extended until the close of business on 
Saturday, February 10, 1906. 


Payment of said instalment (TOGETHER WITH 
INTEREST THEREON AT THE RATE OF 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM FROM JANUARY 30, 1906) 
must be made at the office of the Morton Trust 
Company, No. 38 Nassau Street, New York City, on 
or before said date, by check or draft on New York 
to the order of the Metropolitan Securities Com- 
pany. At the time of such payment the certifi- 
cates for partly paid stock must be presented, in 
order that a memorandum of the payment may be 
stamped thereon. 

The stock transfer books for the transfer of unstamped 
certificates will remain closed. Books have been opened 
for the transfer of certificates on which the additiona' 
payment of twenty-five dollars ($25) per share has been 
noted. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

METROPOLITAN SECURITIES COMPANY, 
By E. W. SAYRE, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














Annual 
Statement 


oj re——— 
Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices, 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY 1, 1906 
ASSETS © © #= =# «# -« 
LIABILITIES 


$7,015,661.76 


Cash Capital. $500,000.00 


Reported and unadjusted Losses not 
278,685.39 
4,624,373.43 

Net Surplus beyond Capital Reserve and 
1,552,602. 94 


all Liabilities 
7,01 e 
OFFICERS enone 
ELIHU C. Evin President 
THE®. CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice- President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, JR., Assist. Secretary 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES,’ Secretary. 


GERMANIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 





ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, January 1, 1906 


. $1,000,000.00 
2,784,340.00 
161,785.00 
2,889,660.00 


. $6,835,785.00 


Cash Capital 

Premium Reserve 

Reserve for all other Claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets . 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


FR. VON BERNUTH, | Vice-Presid 

GEO. B. EDWARDs,)  * o*aents- 
CHAS. RUYKHAVER, | Secretaries. 
GUSTAV KERR. 





THE INDEPENDENT. | xxi 
1851. Fifty-Fifth Annual Statement 1906. 


—OF THE— 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
Of Hartford, Connecticut. 


TANUARY 1, 1906. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 


First Mortgages on Real Estate $11,939,233 Reserve on Policies in Force (at 4 per 

Home Office Property 265,000 cent., 34 per cent. and 3 per cent.)....$19,010,450 00 

Other Real Estate Owned by the Company 375,161 Claims by Death, papers complete None. 

Stocks and Bonds at cost 4,963,943 Claims by Death, papers incomplete and 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies.... 1,484,437 notified Claims sees. 28,520 00 

Cash in Company’s Offi 480 Instalment Claim Liability 34,385 00 

Cash in Banks 457,982 Premiums Paid in Advance 18,795 00 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over Special Reserves | 207,210 00 
cost 202,923 Surplus or Additional Guarantee over and 

Interest Accrued and Due 251,832 above all computed and contingent lia- 

Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums.. 265,516 bilities 907,151 35 





++. $20,206,511 35 $20,206,511 35 


GROWTH IN TEN YEARS. RECORD FOR YEAR 1905, PAID-FOR BUSINESS. 
Prem. Income. Assets. Ins. in Force. Increase in Insurance in Force $7,318,156 
$1,330,804 $10,455,528 $40,460,331 Increase in Assets 

13,278,718 63,802,139 Increase 
20,206,511 87,813,040 Increase 
3 Increase 
° Increase 1 102,755 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President. GEORGE S. MILLER, Superintendent of Agencies. 


WILLIAM A. MOORE, First Vice-President. WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
Se A. WELCH, Second Vice-President and HENRY N. KAUFMAN, Assistant Actuary 
Actua : . 4 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Chairman. WINSLOW RUSSELL, Asst. Supt. of Agencies. 
SILAS H. CORNWELL, Secretary. EDWARD R. LAMPSON, M.D., Asst. Medical Director. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine Street, N. Y. 

















Founded A. D. 1710 196th Year of Active Business Existence 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 3ist, 1905 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate in New York ae includ- Reserve for Unearned Premiums $2,064,559 
di 


ing Company’s Office Building. ... Reserve for Losses in Process of Ad- 
Loans on Real Estate in New York 


: and other Railroad 
Stocks and other Securities 
Cash in Banks 





$3,139,168 , $3,139,168 
Trustees of the Funds of the Office in the United States: 


John J. McCook, Esq. Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. James May Duane, Esq. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906 





INCOME 


During Year 1905 


DISBURSEMENTS 





Premiums Received $4,284,366.95 
Interest and Rents received.. 1|,156,844.68 
All other. Income 81,233.10 





++ + $5,522,444.73 


Death Claims 

Endowments, Annuities, Sur- 
render Values 

Dividends: to Policy-holders. . 

Taxes, Commissions and all 
other Disbursements 

EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSE- 


$1,253,775.80 


960,782.90 
513,814.83 


991,080.19 


1,802,991.01 
$5,522,444.73 





January |, 1906 


LIABILITIES 





Bonds and Stocks (market 
value) $17,758,364.00 
Loans on Mortgage of Real 
3,663,602.00 
1,894,949.00 
723,325.00 
253,977.00 
1,703,426.00 


Loans on Collateral 

Loans to Corporations. . . .. 
Real Estate (book value). . . 
Cash in hand and on deposit 
495,128.25 


289,416.44 
Deferred and Uncollected 


Premiums 


521,116.91 
$27,303,304.60 





Reserve, Massachusetts 
standard $24,145,857.00 
Claims in process of adjust- 
163,860.00 
Special reserve for deferred 
dividends and other claims 
not yet due 
Dividends left to accumulate 
Premiums paid in advance. . 
Surplus, Massachusetts 
standard 


198,197.00 
95,078.00 
56,530.00 


2,643,782.60 





$27,303,304.60 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT 





In Force January |, 1905 
Written during year 1905 


Terminated during year 1905. ..... 3,690 
44,715 


In Force January |, 1906 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


POLICIES 


INSURANCE 
$107,294,332 
17,354,285 
$124,648,617 
10,224,656 
$1 14,423,961 
‘HH. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


New Yorx Orrice, 220 Broapway, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Generat Acents. 














